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OUTLOOK GOOD FOR 1940. 


Demand for farm products will be 
considerably stronger in 1940 as a 
whole than in 1939, “largely because 
of prospective increases in domestic 
business activity and consumer in- 
comes,” the federal bureau of agri- 
cultural economics predicts. In- 
creased export demand for a few 
farm products also was forecast. 
“This outlook is based upon the as- 
sumption that the European war will 
continue for at least a year,” the re- 
port stated. 

The war has induced part of the 
sharp increase in industrial produc- 
tion in the last part of 1939 and has 
improved business prospects for 1940 
as a whole, the bureau said. 

General conditions in domestic in 
dustry also were reported to be fairly 
favorable. “It is probable that even 
had there been no war, business ac- 
tivity and consumer incomes would 
have exper‘enced some improvement 
in 1940. No definitely unfavorable 
situation is noted in any important 
industry.” 

Some increase in cap‘tal expendi- 
tures, and less caut‘ous buying poli 
cies on the pirt of businessmen gen- 
erally, are indicated by the improved 
price situation and other conditions. 
Taking into account both domestic 
end foreign factors, a moderate in- 
crease in industrial activity appears 
to be in prospect for 1940 as a whole 
compared with 1939, the report 
stated. 

“Sometime in 1940 a period of re- 
adjustment will be necessary, and it 
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is expected to result in a considerable 
decline from the peak reached in the 
present upswing. Although it is pos 
sible that such a recession might de- 
velop sufficient force to offset other 
favorable factors and prevent a re- 
sumption of the improvement begun 
in 1939, such a result is not probable 
on the basis of present indications,” 
the report stated. 

Consumer incomes do not fluctuate 
so much as industrial production, 
and, because of the carry-over effects 
of business conditions, changes in in- 
comes tend to lag behind changes in 
industry. Thus, the bureau held, “In- 
comes in 1940 will be affected not 
only by the expected further busi- 
ness recovery in that year, but also 
by the improvement that occurred in 
1939. For these reasons, the gain in 
consumer incomes should be consid- 
erably greater in 1940, relative to the 
extent of business improvement, than 
it was in 1939.~ 


INVITED AND WELCOME. 

Practical comments of a grower on 
the new varieties of perennials he has 
tried are welcome information to 
nurserymen who do not have the 
facilities to try out the large numbers 
of current novelties or who wish to 
compare notes. 

The invitation of the writer of the 
comments, beginning on the opposite 
page, to other growers to give their 
reports through these columns is sup- 
ported thoroughly by the editor. 

Few authors are able to help nurs- 
erymen as much as they can help 
themselves. One of the first purposes 
of this publication is to act as “the 
mirror of the nursery trade,” accord- 
ing to the heading carried on this 
page. No trade paper can be of prime 
interest and help to its constituents 
unless it is, as far as possible, by them 
as well as for them. No one ever 
thoroughly learned to be a successful 
nurseryman by looking on. Success 
is earned only by doing. 

The exchange of experiences by 
those who actually do the things re- 
quired of a nurseryman is the most 
practical means of advancing the trade 
in general. One gets as one gives. 

So it is hoped that contributions to 
these columns will come from readers, 
not only in response to the article on 


experiences with perennials, but on 
cther topics of trade interest as well. 


LONICERA JAPONICA 
HALLIANA. 


One of the most common plants in 
the nursery and landscape trade is 
Hall's honeysuckle, Lonicera japonica 
Halliana. Its rapid, twining habit of 
growth makes it useful as a vine and 
almost indispensable as a bank cover 
In recent years, as highway planting 
has come into vogue, this plant has 
been used in enormous quantities for 
covering steep banks, cuts and fills 
Its ability to spread rapidly, to hold 
the soil from erosion and at the 
same time to be attractive in foliage 
and flower, makes Hall's honey 
suckle the most popular of all the 
deciduous ground cover plants. 

The native habitat of the Japanese 
honeysuckle is east Asia, but it, with 
the variety Halliana, has become nat 
uralized in the eastern United States. 
It is readily distinguished from most 
of the other common honeysuckle 
vines by its green, rather than glau 
cous, simple, connate leaves and white 
rather than scarlet, purple or yellow 
flowers. The leaves are of medium 
size, one and one-quarter to three 
and one-quarter inches, opposite and 
usually entire like all the loniceras. 
Occasionally coarsely toothed or 
lobed leaves develop. This vine is 
one of the earliest of the deciduous 
plants to develop leaves in the spring 
and holds them so late in the fall 
that it is often considered a semi- 
evergreen plant. 

There is one other honeysuckle in 
the trade that is often confused with 
Hall’s honeysuckle. This is the 
Henry honeysuckle, Lonicera Henrvi 
Close observation will show that the 
leaves are distinctly ciliate and the 
petioles hairy on the Henry honey- 
suckle. This condition does not exist 
with Hall’s honeysuckle. Likewise, 
the flower of the Henry honeysuckle 
is yellowish to purplish-red. 

The fragrant white flowers, fading 
to yellow, appear on Hall's honey 
suckle in June and continue to be 
produced in small numbers through- 
out the summer. While the flowers 
are attractive, the black fruits that 
follow frequently go unnoticed. 

{Concluded on page 20.] 
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New Perennial Varieties of Interest 


Eastern Grower Supplies Brief Notes on Novelties for Nurserymen 
Who Seek Real Profits by Offering the Best— By George E. Rose 


Styles and popular favorites have 
no doubt been continually changing 
ever since the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. We have come to accept this 
as a normal procedure, for they tell 
us that man has gradually improved 
his mode of living throughout the 
ages by constantly dropping the old 
for the new. 

Even the dullest of us are aware, 
however, that within the past few 
years a tremendous impetus has been 
given these changes, till now styles 
and models of almost everything 
which has to do with human existence 
come into being and are outmoded 
almost overnight. We know from 
experience that the clothing, furni- 
ture, car, home and even the style of 
haircut which we possess today will 
undoubtedly be hopelessly obsolete 
tomorrow. It is constantly being 
dinned upon us by advertising and 
every other means of merchandising 
publicity that living today means 
keeping oneself and one’s surround- 
ings constantly up to the latest mode 
of fashion. 


These jittery, restless days of vast 
social and economic transition through 
which we are passing are undoubtedly 
responsible for this speed-up in pop- 
ular changes, and most of us vaguely 
sense this, but at the same time few 
of us are trying to adjust ourselves 
and our methods of earning a living 
to conform with this universal trend. 
Most of us in the nursery business, 
especially, have not realized that what 
is true with regard to furniture, cloth- 
ing and automobiles is just as true of 
plants. We are not playing at this 
great game of earning a living alone, 
and unless we abide by the popular 
rules already set by players in other 
lines, we shall find ourselves without 
a seat at the table. 


It is an indisputable fact that a nurs- 
eryman can no longer carry on his 
business in the manner in which his 
father handled it years ago, nor can 
he grow and sell entirely the same 
varieties of plants as were sold then 
if he wishes to prosper. It would be 
well for us nurserymen to recognize 
that the taste of our buying public is 
shifting just as constantly in plants 
as it is with hats, coats and perma- 
nent waves. It either swings from 
one variety to another in evergreens 
and trees, in which changes of variety 
are wrought slowly, or it hotly pur- 
sues the latest novelty in the classes 
of plants where rapid production of 
new creations is possible, such as the 
herbaceous perennials and annuals. 

Confining this article to perennials, 
we note that most of the progressive 
producers and merchandisers of peren- 
nials today, men who have made a 
careful study of production and sell- 
ing costs in relation to prices, are well 





THEY ARE INVITED. 


“Articles concerning herbaceous 
perennials have always been of par- 
ticular interest to me, and I have read 
with interest the many offered in your 
publication. Most such articles tend 
toward description of rare, difficult 
and little known plants, which, while 
interesting and botanically valuable, 
seem of little worth from a practical 
standpoint. 

“What I would like to know is 
just what perennials other nurserymen 
have found sell well and why. Also, 
which novelties others have actually 
tried and what they have found out 
about them. 

“This article is the type of thing 
I have been looking for. I have not 
tried to cover the field, but am just 
offering information about such plants 
as I myself have had experience with 
I hope that this will be the first of a 
series of articles on this subject by 
various growers throughout the coun- 
try.” George E. Rose. 











aware of the hard, cold fact that there 
is little profit to be made in handling 
the older varieties. The selling price 
is low, in many cases level with and 
even under the cost of producing a 
first-grade plant, and the demand is 
far from keen. Seedling or light 
perennials selling at 50 cents per 
dozen will be disregarded here, as this 
article is concerned with well grown 
No. 1 material. When perennials of 
this quality get down, as many of 
them are at present, where they whole- 
sale at 5, 3 and even 2 cents apiece 
and retail at 15 and 10 cents apiece 
they are not bringing in the ordinary 
producer or retailer much money. 


Real profits in hardy perennials 
today undoubtedly rest in the better 
novelties, which category does not 
include all those offered by any means. 
The demand for a sterling novelty 
continues over a period of years, 
while novelties of inferior merit be- 
come unpopular overnight, especially 
when the buying public finds that the 
variety does not come up to the often 
extravagant claims of the introduc- 
tory wave of advertising. 


New perennial creations and the 
better grade of asexually propagated 
older varieties which sell for 12, 15, 
20 and 30 cents apiece or more by 
the hundred at wholesale and 35, 50, 
75 cents and more apiece at retail 
are profitable items, and the best part 
of it is that there is a real wholesale 
and retail demand for this class of 
perennials and little objection to the 
price. The profit, bear in mind, is 
not to be made on varieties which 
have reached their heyday and are 
on the way out, but for the really 
new and worth-while plants which 
are on the way up. Those who wish 
to do well in this field must be on 
their toes every minute, alert to find 
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the new plant the moment it comes 
onto the market, or before, able to 
tell from a sample or description, 
coupled with experience in this line, 
whether or not the variety will prove 
popular with a fickle public, and 
able to propagate quickly or to buy 
in quantity so as to have the variety 
ready to place upon the market at the 
crest of its wave of popularity. This 
business, like most other businesses, 
is more or less a gamble, but the men 
who handle perennials will be far 
better off in keeping their lists right 
up to date, cashing in on two or 
three out of every five novelties they 
choose, than to plug along, blind and 
unaware in a changed world, growing 
and attempting to sell the same old 
perennials year after year that few 
want and no one will pay much for. 

With these thoughts in mind, there 
are here offered a few brief notes 
on a general list of new or really 
good perennials in the hope that 
others will also offer lists of their 
choices, and a really frank and prac- 
tical discussion of value to everyone 
in the trade will develop. 

Ethionema, Warley Rose—Not a 
new perennial, but a good one and 
still uncommon. Really a subshrub 
growing much in the manner of a tiny 
Daphne Cneorum, which it strikingly 
resembles when in bloom, with its 
olive-green foliage and short terminal 
racemes of bright rose-carmine flow- 
ers in May and June. This plant 
blooms right in the heaviest period of 
spring perennial sales, sells on sight 
and, if properly displayed, should 
bring in good return. Heavy plants 
potted in 4-inch pots should be of 
special value to growers having a 
roadside sales grounds. Forces well 
and would make an attractive low- 
priced Easter and Mothers’ day plant. 
Apparently quite disease and insect 
free. Best stock comes from cuttings, 
which root well, but slowly. 

Aster nove-anglie, Harrington's 
Pink—Reputed to be the finest new 
pink hardy aster; in fact, the only 
really pink aster ever introduced in 
either the nova-anglie or novi-belgii 
group. This variety is actually as 
good as its description, has received 
a great deal of publicity and is well 
known by name to the buying public. 
It is probably at the peak of its pop- 
ularity now and should sell well and 
at a good price for the next few 
years. It is a good cut flower, not 
particular as to soil and quite hardy. 


Aster novi-belgii, Beechwood Chal- 
lenger—The best so-called red aster 
and a brilliant color. Far superior to 
either Charles Wilson or Red Rover. 
Of medium height. Suggests itself 
as fine material for use as a means of 
attracting attention in the fall, either 
from the highway or in the nursery. 
Just came into the market this spring 
and will undoubtedly sell well for 
several years. 

Aster novi-belgii, Strawberries and 
Cream—Probably not a new variety 
in Europe, but seems to be just com- 
ing into the American market. Has 
received much favorable comment 
from horticultural writers. Buds 
bright cerise, opening into a soft, clear 
pink. Probably the truest pink novi- 
belgii aster yet offered, having none 
of the bluish or purplish tints com- 
mon to most pink asters. Should 
make an exceptional cut flower and 
prove popular in cut flower arrange- 
ments. 

Aster novi-belgii, Petunia—An- 
other new hardy aster, being deep 
violet in color and quite double. An 
excellent fall shade and the best of its 
color class. Better than Colonel F. R. 
Durham. 


Aster novi-belgii, Blue Plume— 
Probably the deepest blue on the mar- 
ket. Double and large. An excellent 
variety, that will easily attract atten- 
tion in any planting. 

Chrysanthemum, Astrid—Has been 
on the market for several years, but 
its outstanding qualities are just be- 
coming recognized. The bright, 
glossy green foliage is exceptionally 
attractive and is resistant to insects 
and diseases. Being strongly arcti- 
cum it is really hardy—a great asset. 
The flowers are large shell-pink 
singles, borne in greatest profusion. 
Is popular and should continue to be. 
Watch for other hybrids in the North- 
land daisies, which should be intro- 
duced soon. 


Chrysanthemum maximum, Esther 
Read—The first really double Chrys- 
anthemum maximum. Has been on 
the market for several years, but is 
still scarce and expensive. Has had 
adverse as well as favorable criticism. 
Does not do well where too hot unless 
lightly shaded. Is apt to bloom itself 
to death. The flower stems are rather 
short, about twelve inches ordinarily. 
However, every plant available will 
sell for 20 cents apiece or better 
wholesale and 50 cents apiece or 
better retail at the present time, as 
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they have sold for the past three 
years. The flowers are striking and 
instantly popular with most custom- 
ers. This variety is still well worth 
taking a chance on. Propagates best 
from divisions in late summer. 

It has been reported that plants 
of the second European double va 
riety, Horace Read, have been ac- 
quired by an American firm, which 
plans to patent and offer this variety 
as soon as sufficient stock has been 
developed. Horace Read is said t 
be a different-type flower than Esthe: 
Read, and it would be well to watch 
for this new variety of the popular 
Shasta daisy. 

Delphinium, Veterlee & Reinelt 
Pacific strain hybrids—Undoubtedl; 
the most outstanding strain of del 
phinium hybrids today. Highly re 
sistant to delphinium diseases and 
possessing strong willowy stems, 
which are not so subject to wind 
breakage as are those of most hybrids 
The various strains of these hybrids 
now on the market contain exception 
ally good blues and whites. These 
Pacific hybrids are receiving a great 
amount of publicity and sell well and 
at a good price. 

Dianthus, Rose Unique—Recently 
introduced, it is its own best salesman, 
which is the best thing that can be 
said of any plant. Long-lived and 
hardy. Flowers and foliage of the 
carnation type. Blooms deep pink 
on long stems, spicily fragrant. Con 
tinues to bloom until checked by 
heavy freezes. Should be in for a 
considerable run of popularity. 

Gaillardia, Ruby (Barnes Ruby)- 
The best clear red gaillardia to date 
Has been popular. Probably past 
the peak of its popularity, but should 
sell well until an improved red comes 
along to replace it. 

Gaillardia, Mr. Sherbrook—The 
most genegally satisfactory of the 
pure yellow gaillardias. Good grower, 
hardy and a fine cut flower. No 
longer in the “new introduction” 
class and the price is dropping, but 
is still a good item. 

Geums—Growers who still cling to 
the well known geums, Mrs. Brad- 
shaw and Lady Stratheden, whose 
winter hardiness is questionable in 
many localities, should look into the 
new evergreen, exceedingly hardy 
geums now on the market. These 
plants greatly increase in size from 
year to year and bear much larger 
flowers and in much greater profusion 

{Continued on page 29.] 
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Garden Supply Store 


Texas Landscape and Nursery Firm Provides Quarters for 
Sale of Supplies and Accessories in Handsome New Building 


A new building graces the corner 
at 901 University drive, in Fort 
Worth, Tex. French in style, the 
walls of Cordova cream shell lime- 
stone cut by windows of unusual and 
interesting shape and steep hip roof 
glowing in varying shades of red tile, 
it combines a garden supply store, 
private office and drafting room down- 
stairs with an upstairs apartment for 
Mrs. Nell Whitehead, the owner. A 
stone wall in keeping with the French 
style of the house connects the build- 
ing with an awninged display area for 
nursery stock, 50x50 feet, surmounted 
by a large sign which informs onlook- 
ers that this is “Whitehead’s Land- 
scaping and Nursery Stock.” 

The main entrance is to the garden 
supply store, the principal room of 
the building, 15x27 feet, with a 10-foot 
plate-glass display window; it has 
been designed to combine beauty with 
practicability. The walls of knotty 
pine are finished in antique white so 
that the knots show through; the ceil- 
ings are V-grooved pecky cypress; the 
floors, as of all the first-floor rooms, 
are of asphalt tile in medium blue 
shades with white borders, laid in solid 
concrete. The fixtures were designed 
by Mrs. Whitehead and built of nat- 
ural blond Philippine mahogany, the 
main counter having bins in the back 
for aluminum sulphate and other chem- 
icals. Exclusive lines of decorative 


pottery are attractively displayed on 
glass wall shelves. 








One corner of the showroom is 
given over to garden tools, such as 
rakes, hoes and small cultivating tools. 
In this store will be handled every 
type of garden necessity from the 
smallest hose washer to power lawn 
mowers. All of the principal brands 
of insecticides and fertilizers will be 
carried in stock, as well as many small 
and inexpensive garden necessities 
such as sprinklers, pruning and hedge 
shears, pots, seeds, etc. 

Immediately back of the store is 
Mrs. Whitehead’s private office. It 
also is in knotty pine, but is finished 
somewhat differently from the show- 
room, having three coats of thin-white 
wiped off with bronze glazing liquid 
and finished with dull varnish. The 
casement windows are furnished with 
Venetian blinds. The walnut desk 
was especially made with an exten- 
sion so that large landscape plans may 
be unrolled and displayed to the ad- 
vantage of the client. The walnut 
chairs are upholstered in a peach-to- 
red leather, which harmonizes with 
the deep peach ceiling. A _ large 
antique mirror over a walnut console 
occupies one wall of the room, while 
architect's drawings of gardens pre- 
viously designed by Mrs. Whitehead 
decorate the other walls. 

Next is the drafting room, which 
has a large drafting table and a cabi- 
net built especially for holding trac- 
ings of landscape plans, together with 
the usual office equipment. There 


is also a spacious stock room on the 
first floor. 

The building is fully air-condi- 
tioned throughout and is so con- 
structed that the second story is sepa- 
rate from the first story, having an 
outside stairway of hand-hewn oak. 
This stairway and balcony lead into 
the living room of the upstairs apart- 
ment, a charming place, richly fur- 
nished, designed for gracious living. 

On the south of the house there is a 
terrace, 10x28 feet, which is con- 
structed of rectangular marble tile 
and is furnished in white ornamental 
iron furniture for the convenience of 
customers who may be waiting or who 
wish to look over the place. 

Adjoining the terrace and a small 
expanse of lawn is the cedar lath 
shed, with an area of 100x130 feet for 
the storage of nursery stock. All 
heeling beds are constructed of full 
one-inch pecky cypress. 

The lath shed, being 50x60 feet, 
gives a large area for carrying nurs- 
ery stock, and as it was too late this 
spring when the moving was done to 
expect much nursery business, all the 
material was planted in bushel baskets, 
using part sheep fertilizer and part 
peat moss in making the soil. These 
baskets were placed under the lath 
shed in heel beds, which made sum- 
mer planting easy—the basket is sim- 
ply set into the ground and the plant 
does not know it has been moved. 

Another feature besides this basket 


| 








Building Erected to House Garden Supply Store at Forth Worth, Tex. 
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planting for summer is that of making 
up especially prepared soils for indi- 
vidual plant needs. Peat moss will 
also be carried. 

Mrs. Whitehead was originally an 
artist who painted landscapes, having 
studied art at Our Lady of Victory 
Academy and at the Broadmoor Art 
Institute. Casting about for a more 
lucrative profession, she took a course 
in landscape architecture and later 
made a special study of gardens at 
Lake Forest, Ill. She also spent many 
weeks in research in the reading rooms 
of the Macmillan Co. and has since 
accumulated a large library of her 
own. 

Mrs. Whitehead’s first intention was 
to make only landscape plans on a fee 
basis, but she has found it more fea- 
sible to furnish a complete landscape 
service, both planting and planning. 

Mrs. Whitehead has to her credit 
some of the finest landscape projects 
in the state of Texas, including twenty- 
nine of the school grounds in Houston 
and Galveston, which cost in excess 
of $500,000, and school grounds at 
other points over the state. 

Her most outstanding project to 
date is the historical San Jacinto Bat- 
tle Ground park, at Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. Whitehead designed the entire 
362-acre park, having been employed 
by the state board of control of Texas. 
It was not only necessary for her to 
design the grounds to be a picturesque 
and useful park, but to estimate the 
entire project and the cost of each 
unit going into the whole, which ex- 
ceeded $600,000 on the landscaping 
alone. 

One of the most important units 
of the work was the designing and 
construction of a reflecting basin, 
1,798 feet long, in which the entire 
height of the 467-foot memorial tower 


Corner of Shop for Sale of Garden Supplies and Accessories. 


could be reflected. Another was the 
construction of a steel bulkhead along 
the ship channel, which recovered 
some 200 feet of state park property 
which had eroded into the channel. 
Other units of the work consisted of 
building picnic shelter houses, tables, 
rest rooms and drinking fountains 
over the entire 362-acre park. 


The major axis of the entire de- 
velopment is the afore-mentioned re- 
flecting basin, which is understood to 
be the largest in the United States, and 
the minor axis is the memorial walk 
which passes the site where each 
Texan camped on that memorable 
night of April 21, 1836. Each of 
these sites is marked, and as one strolls 
along the walk he can read the in- 
scriptions on the monuments. This 
walk is flanked on one side with beau- 
tiful shrubbery and on the other side 
with a view of the lovely ship channel. 
New roads were built throughout the 
entire park and relocated to unfold 
and portray as nearly as possible the 
line of march of the Texans and the 
place of the battle; each spot of his- 
toric interest was marked in a manner 
befitting the heroes of the battle. 


The treatment of San Jacinto park 
was conceived with three thoughts in 
mind—to accent properly and perma- 
nently the valor of the Texas army, as 
well as to impress the importance of 
the result of the battle, which has been 
called one of the world’s sixteen de- 
cisive battles; to interpret perma- 
nently and adequately the progress of 
the battle, and to restore as far as prac- 
tical the greater portion of the grounds 
to their native condition. With these 
thoughts in mind, Mrs. Whitehead 
spent months of research among his- 
torical documents, striving to perfect 
an authentic interpretation of the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto. 


Outdoor Sale Stand Adjoining Garden Store Building. 
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These months of study of early 
Texas history fired Mrs. Whitehead 
with the desire so to emphasize the 
significance of the sacrifice of these 
early Texans that visitors might find 
their hearts touched and their imagina 
tions stirred by this memorial park. 

After the completion of this work, 
in which Mrs. Whitehead well feels 
that she has accomplished one of the 
most outstanding commissions in the 
entire United States, she returned to 
Fort Worth and the loyal clientele she 
had built up there. Here she erected 
this new building and opened the only 
exclusive garden supply store in Fort 
Worth for her sister, Mrs. MacMahon, 
to manage, and here from her attrac- 
tive office she will continue to enjoy 
the contacts with people which come 
from helping them to develop the 
beauty of their home grounds. 





FIELD ADDS TO STORAGE. 


Construction has begun on a large 
addition to the storage facilities of 
the Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., 
Shenandoah, Ia., which will be used 
for the retail nursery department. 
The building will be 70x70 feet, with 
an 11-foot wall of 12-inch tile. This 
will be used for order filling, wrap- 
ping and shipping. 

One part of the old storage build- 
ing will then be newly insulated, and 
an up-to-date cooling machine will be 
installed so that part of the storage 
building may be maintained at a low 
temperature for the storage of roses. 


THE importance of good soil drain- 
age is apparent when one realizes that 
soil in the best condition contains 
about twenty per cent water and 
twenty per cent air, the remaining 
sixty per cent being solid matter. 
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Identifying Woody Plants in Winter 


Second in a Series of Articles on the Structural Marks and Characteristics of 
Trees and Shrubs Discusses Buds—By Leon Croizat, of the Arnold Arboretum 


I stated in the preceding article, in 
the October 15 issue, that bud scales 
and leaves have a great deal in com- 
mon and that the bud, broadly speak- 
ing, is a whorl of specialized leaves 
provided by thoughtful nature as 
winter protection for the tender be- 
ginnings of dormant branchlets. I 
pointed out that, since this is the case, 
a plant has, or tends to have, leaves 
and bud scales arranged in the same 
manner, either facing each other 
crosswise or running in rows laid 
down like the tiles of a Spanish roof. 

A great deal of imagination is 
needed to bridge the gap that stands, 
for instance, between the leaf one 
foot long and the tiny bud scale of 
catalpa. The two organs look most 
unlike. How is the miracle ever 
worked out by which the large, green 
leaf is changed into so small a scale 
that a good lens is needed to see it 
in detail? 

Professional and amateur scientists 
alike have worked a great deal to 
answer this query. Some investiga- 
tors have come to the conclusion that 
the bud scale is a fraction of leaf— 
a leaf, in truth, pared down to almost 
the vanishing point—everything of it 
being discarded by nature which is 
not strictly necessary to fit the pur- 
pose of a bud scale as distinct from 
that of a leaf. Other scientists, on 
the contrary, have found reason 
enough to believe that a bud scale 
is a whole leaf that has become pro- 
portionally smaller in all its parts, all 
of it being reduced in size, like a map. 
The bud, these students tell us, is 
formed because at some time during 
the summer the plant stops its growth 
in anticipation of winter. When this 
stop takes place, the leaves at the tip 
of twigs and at the eyes along the 
stem remain set, frozen as it were, in 
the condition in which they happen 
to be at the moment. Thus, they re- 
main undeveloped and eventually be- 
come quite scalelike. 

If we are to judge of these learned 
discussions by the thumb-and-nail 
rule, it would seem that both the dis- 
putants can find something for and 
against their pet theories. In fact, it 
is to be taken for granted that anyone 
who wishes to prove anything to suit 


his notions can look around and open 
the book of nature at the page that 
is convenient for him to read, and 
tell the world that he is one hundred 
and one per cent right. This, of 
course, is the truth, but not the whole 
truth. On magnolias, for instance, 
buds can be found that may be used 
to prove that both theories are right. 
A bud of witch hazel, on the con- 
trary, favors the notion of those who 
believe in the “dormant leaf™ theory. 
The bud scale of the buckthorn, last- 
ly, is a gift from the heavens to the 
sponsors of “reduced leaf” school of 
thought. 

As I have stated on previous occa- 
sions, the academic side of this, as 
well as of other issues, can interest 
us little. We might as well ignore 
the argument about the origin of the 
bud scale if it were not that some- 
times theory is just as useful as prac- 
tice. A bud, a fruit, a branch, a leaf, 
any part of any plant, in short, is 
a piece of machinery which has been 
put, or has come, together to perform 
some kind of work, just as a car is 
built to take to the road. To have 
a smattering of theory as to how a 
gasoline engine runs is the best kind 
of insurance, next to a handy tele- 
phone, against being stalled on a 
country road because of the ignorance 
of how to tinker intelligently with 
the motor. To understand how bud 
scales are designed and built is like- 
wise an aid in mastering all the fine 
points of winter identification by the 
bud, and in becoming apt to figure 
out even irregular and occasional 
structures, which no author of books 
and articles ever thinks of saying a 
word about. 

What I shall write may sound 
childish to the specialist, yet I prefer 
to state it in this way rather than 
to have to speak of “differential 
growth” and such other subjects. 
Few things are truly difficult in them- 
selves, but it 1s difficult to make them 
plain to everyone speaking in shop- 
talk. Thus, suppose that we are driv- 
ing into a town which is the last one 
on our journey before we run across 
a long and dreary desert. We must 
stock up with food and drink before 
going any farther. There is a general 


store in town that puts up two kinds 
of ready-to-carry supplies. We can 
buy at this store either few and fairly 
bulky and heavy provisions or various 
sorts of foods and drinks put up in 
small, handy containers. The price 
and the weight and size of the lot 
are the same in each case. To buy 
one or the other provision kit is a 
matter of taste and convenience, and 
everybody will do what he pleases. 
What nobody in his senses will ever 
think of doing is to take on stuff that 
is not strictly necessary and that is 
bulky and heavy. 

Before embarking upon its winter 
sleep the plant needs to take care of 
its growing tips. It must do some- 
thing for the buds, something which 
is efficient and for which the material 
is at hand. The plant, of course, is 
not going to carry on an altogether 
useless lot of leaves. Leaves are used 
in the main to make food and to 
sweat out the water which the roots 
send up the stems and the branches. 
In winter the plant has little need for 
active feeding and even less for tak- 
ing in water from the roots. In- 
asmuch as the green, thin part of the 
leaf is the organ that manufactures 
the food and that perspires, this is the 
part that in winter must go. But 
the need persists for utilizing at least 
some part of the leaf to cover and 
to protect the bud’s core. 

To meet and to unify all these 
needs the plant can do either one 
of two things (a) discard the blade, 
that is to say the green, flat part 
of the leaf, keeping as outer bud 
scales only the foot of the leafstalk, 
which is a handy and a tough ma- 
terial to wrap the bud around, just 
as good as, if not better than, burlap 
and straw mats; or (b) prevent the 
leaf from growing, “cure™ it, as it 
were, and use it in a dormant con- 
dition to cover the inner parts of the 
bud. 

Either one of these solutions is 
good common sense, just as it is com: 
mon sense either to take few, bulky 
and heavy, or many, small and light 
supplies before crossing a dead stretch 
of land. To do one or the other thing 
is something that each plant decides 
for itself. Some plants, and these are 
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the majority with us, keep only the 
foot of the leafstalk and, at least on 
the outside, build their bud with it. 
In these plants, obviously, the bud 
is made of scales, and we shall call it 
a scaly bud. In the making of this 
bud the upper part of the leaf, that 
part which under normal conditions 
would be or would become the blade, 
is cast off altogether or is reduced 
and changed so much in color and 
size that nobody can recognize it 
at a glance as a former leaf. The 
bud of ash, for instance, is a scaly 
bud and my sketch (figure 1) shows 
also what part of the original leaf 
was kept and what part was discarded 
in the making of the scale. The bud 
of the witch hazel, on the contrary 
(figure 2) is a leafy bud, because its 
outer scales are, in effect, entire and 
much-reduced leaflets. The main dif- 
ference between a scaly and a leafy 
bud is that the outer scales of the 
former shatter open in the spring and 
shed off like so much dead chaff, 
while those of the latter tend to grow 
back and to regain something of their 
older self as green leaves. To put it 
in a few words, there is still some 
good life left in the outer scales of 
a leafy bud, while there is almost 
none in those of a scaly bud. 

















Scaly Buds of the White Ash. 


The dotted leaflets above the scales show what 
art of the normal leaf has been suppressed. 
Notice how the bud scales closely correspond to 
the footstalk of a normal leaf. Flower buds and 
branch buds are alike. 


All this sounds and is, in truth, 
quite simple... Nature, however, em- 
broiders this broadloom cloth with 
threads of many hues. For instance, 
the dogwood, Cornus florida, carries 
flower buds shaped like old-fashioned 
collar buttons that stand squarely 
atop the branchlets. The nannyberry, 
Viburnum Lentago or Viburnum 
prunifolium, on the contrary, has 
flower buds that are long, or quite 
long-pointed. The flower, so-called, 
of the dogwood is not a true flower, 
but a cluster of small flowers that are 
surrounded and beautified by four 
large white bud scales, which in win- 
ter look like gray and dead skin, but 
come back to life in spring and act 
convincingly petallike. The nanny- 
berry’s bud scales also come back to 
life at blossom time, but only as small 
leaves that nobody ever notices, the 
eye being caught instead by the large, 
white cluster of the true flowers. I 
shall give one more example of bud 
scales that may prove embarrassing 
to the novice. The scales of the bud 
of the butternut, Juglans cinerea, are 
dwarfed and thickened entire leaves, 
so that the bud of this plant is leafy 
according to my description and defi- 
nition. In certain cases, however, 
these scales, especially those on the 
outside of the bud, shed their upper 
end and it looks as though they have 
been trimmed down like the scales 
of an ash or of a horse chestnut. All 
these details, of course, mean little. 
Anyone who once understands the 
fundamental difference between a 
leaf and a scaly bud can always tell 
white and black sheep apart and, in 
most cases, can do so at a glance. 

Just as the leafy and the scaly bud 
differ on the outside, so do the flower 
bud and branch bud differ in the in- 
side. As I have said speaking of the 
dogwood, the flower bud contains 
clusters of flowers, occasionally ac- 
companied by a few stunted leaves, 
but does not develop normal leaves 
and, especially, full-fledged branch- 
lets. The branch bud, on the con- 
trary, holds the eye from which grow 
branchlets and branchlets which later 
on will carry flowers. The lindens, 
for instance, despite the fact that 
they flower abundantly and not too 
late in the season, have only branch 
buds. 

The difference between plants that 
bloom from the old or from the new 
wood is altogether a matter of buds 
and is one that materially affects the 
methods of pruning. A plant bloom- 
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ing from old wood carries flower buds 
that in spring break up on the branch- 
lets of the previous years, as they do 
in the silver and red maple, for in- 
stance. A plant that flowers on new 
wood, on the contrary, has branch 
buds that first put out a flowerless 
shoot. Later on, this shoot, as is the 
case with lindens, comes into flower. 
It is clear that knowledge of what 
plants have flower buds and what 
others have branch buds, as I have 
already stated, is the secret of efficient 
pruning. The wizards of the shears 
are clever and patient observers who 
thoroughly know what to do in each 
case, because they have mastered bud 
lore as their elementary spelling. 
Chapters could be written about 
the details of the life history of flower 
buds and branch buds. The witch 
hazels, for instance, are in bloom at 
the most unusual times of the year. 
Both the kind that flowers in late 
fall, Hamamelis virginiana, and that 
which does so in late winter, Hama- 
melis vernalis, carry flower buds that 
appear on the branchlets at the end 
of the growing season. The buds of 
Hamamelis virginiana do not wait, 
however, but bloom as soon as they 
are fully mature, which is about the 
time when the chrysanthemums and 
[Concluded on page 23.] 

















Leafy Buds of the Witch Hazel. 


Notice the venation showing on the face of the 
scales. The lower rounded buds in a cluster are 
flower buds; the pointed upper, branch buds. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past—By C. W. Wood 


Alpine Senecios. 

(July 5, 1931.) The alpine rag- 
worts of garden value may be con- 
veniently divided into two classes, 
the one creepers, generally with downy 
gray or whitish leaves, and the other 
little bushes, often with finely cut 
leaves. The former class, which in- 
cludes Senecio Boissieri, S$. carniolicus, 
S. incanus and S. uniflorus, all with 
orange-yellow flowers on 2-inch to 
3-inch stems in late spring, is gener- 
ally difficult to grow in the climate 
of eastern United States. Perhaps 
one is justified in saying senecios need 
more care than their beauty warrants. 
Their chief attraction to me is their 
cushions of downy, silvered leaves, 
which are also their greatest handi- 
cap, for they have to be shielded from 
damp while their roots are always 
supplied with moisture. That puts 
them out of the class of the casual 
gardener, of course, restricting sales 
to the small group of enthusiasts which 
most neighborhood growers gather 
around themselves. 

On the other hand, most of the 
little bushes are of fairly easy culture 
in our climate if given a sunny or 
lightly shaded spot in a soil contain- 
ing moisture-holding leaf mold to 
carry them through dry weather. They 
will need some attention during long 
dry periods, as do most plants of spe- 
cial value, but, generally speaking, 
they should be able to take care of 
themselves. Of this class S. tyroliensis 
is a brilliant example. It makes a tiny 
bush, clothed in deeply cut leaves, 
and in June covers itself with bright 
orange daisies. The first class is per- 
haps best propagated by division, while 
the last may be grown from cuttings. 
If seeds are used (and no doubt they 
will have to be until one gets a stock) 
fresh ones sown outdoors in autumn 
will usually give best germination. 


Bulbous Irises. 


(July 1, 1929.) Bulbous irises, es- 
pecially the Spanish, Dutch and Eng- 
lish varieties, are generally consid- 
ered tender to cold, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are only relatively so. 
If they are dormant and their han- 
dling has been correct, they can stand 
weeks of subzero temperatures, part 


of the time as much as 30 degrees be- 
low, while they cannot stand much 
severe freezing if they have made top 
growth before winter sets in. It all 
hinges on how they are handled and 
particularly on when they are put 
into the ground. Here in northern 
Michigan, if we wait until just before 
the ground freezes for good and then 
plant them about five inches deep, 
there are few if any losses; if the bulbs 
are not dug after the foliage dies down 
in July, autumn rains will bring top 
growth and most of them perish. 

The neighborhood grower who sells 
cut flowers can scarcely afford to ig- 
nore these irises, for they come into 
bloom in June (in northern Michi- 
gan), when they are highly prized 
for wedding decorations and the many 
other social activities of that month. 
The Spanish are the first to bloom 
and are followed by the Dutch and 
finally by the English. A successful 
planting of them in the open should 
also be the means of selling a lot of 
bulbs to one’s customers. 


(Note: To save space, nothing will 
be said about the host of named vari- 
eties which now appear in lists, but 
interested readers are referred to deal- 
ers’ catalogues.) 

Viola Papilio. 

(June 18, 1929.) I do not know 
of a plant with more good points to its 
credit than Viola Papilio. It was in 
flower in my garden in mid-March, 
has not missed a day since that time 
and will not skip one until it is cov- 
ered with snow next winter. It is 
perfectly easy to grow in sun or part 
shade and lights up any spot with its 
lavender-blue and white saucy faces. 
That it will bloom in twelve weeks 
from seed is another point in its favor. 
I have grown scores of violas, includ- 
ing a number of English and Scotch 
named varieties (incidentally, the lat- 
ter are poor doers in this climate), and 
do not now recall a single one that I 
would select ahead of Papilio. 

(October 10, 1939.) The preceding 
paragraph, which was written over 
ten years ago, still carries my senti- 
ments about violas, except that I would 
now include V. Chantreyland as a 
companion for the other. These are 
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numbered among the “bread-and-but- 
ter” plants of many a neighborhood 
grower and will surely serve you well. 


Dianthus Cesius. 


(September 10, 1939.) I have lately 
been greatly interested in watching 
and studying a group of Dianthus 
cesius forms, trying to arrive at some 
conclusion as to what the name really 
covers. As a consequence, I have 
come to the conclusion that to allow 
the technicalities of the problem to oc- 
cupy the time necessary to a complete 
unraveling of the skein would take 
more time, as it does in many other 
species which have long been in gar- 
dens, than a busy gardener, who has 
at the same time little botanical knowl- 
edge, can afford to devote to the sub- 
ject. During the process, however, 
several interesting facts and not a few 
beautiful plants came to light. 


Among the former were William- 
son’s remarks, in his monograph of 
the species, on the origin of the ge- 
neric name, from which I quote as 
follows: “The genus dianthus was 
founded by Linnzus, and many of his 
species are described in the first edition 
of the ‘Species Plantarum’ published 
in 1753. The name is a most appro- 
priate one and is one of Linnzus’ hap- 
piest selections in his generic titles. It 
is derived from dios, anthos—the di- 
vine flower—in allusion to the singu- 
lar beauty and fragrance of some of 
the species. A second derivation is di, 
anthis—double flower—but this is only 
a concession to the prejudice of horti- 
culturists, who have degraded so many 
of the ‘divine flowers’ of nature to the 
rank of emasculated garden monstrosi- 
ties. Caryophyllus was the pseudo- 
generic term used for many of the 
species described by the pre-Linnian 
botanists.” 

It is unnecessary to go into details 
regarding the interpretation of the 
specific name, which, although needed 
for a full understanding of the sub- 
ject, is not often of interest to the 
practical plant grower. Plants under 
this label which one sees in gardens 
and nurseries vary from a foot 
or more in height down to tiny mites 
not over two inches tall when they are 
in flower and with foliage and flowers 
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of various tints. Not all of them are 
entitled to the name they bear, of 
course; if we follow Bailey, only those 
with simple or forked, 4-angled, 
1-flowered or 2-flowered stems; lance- 
linear, 3-nerved leaves, the cauline 
acute and keeled; showy, fragrant, ir- 
regularly toothed, rose-colored flow- 
ers, are to be admitted. Certainly, 
even a fairly strict interpretation will 
rule out much of the material now 
passing as cesius. 

Of the forms in my trials which 
particularly pleased me the following, 
all available in plants in this country, 
should be mentioned: 

Arvernensis: This a natural geo- 
graphical form of the species, I be- 
lieve, coming from Arvergne, accord- 
ing to Correvon, and is, in my opinion, 
the best except one of the casius forms. 
It makes compact little mats of gray, 
on which sit rose-pink flowers on 4- 
inch stems. Its blooming period is 
quite long here, lasting from late May 
until August, if much dry weather 
does not overtake it. Although all 
pinks are considered sun-lovers, I find 
that these small cesius forms perform 
better in my garden when they are 
given only half sun. 

Icombe: This, with its silvered 
foliage and pink flowers, is the love- 
liest thing in cesius that I have seen. 
In addition to the former it also pos- 
sesses the admirable trait of blooming 
nearly all summer, which, together 
with its dwarf, compact habit, makes 
it something to enthuse over. 

Baker's variety: This garden form 
is useful because of its more ample 
tufts of larger leaves and its deeper- 
colored flowers. 

Variety Major will also find favor 
in quarters where a larger plant is 
wanted, its stature being twice that 
of ordinary cesius. 

Gilia Nuttallii. 

(October 5, 1937.) The little known 
Gilia Nuttallii is in some ways one 
of the prizes of recent recruits to this 
garden. A more positive assertion 
cannot truthfully be made in light 
of the facts that it tends to be rather 
short-lived and that it is not so easily 
cultivated as most of the gilias. One 
could scarcely expect so frail-looking 
a plant to bloom all summer, as it does 
here, and be able to carry on year after 
year. Even if it lasts only two or three 
years, its pure white, phloxlike flowers 
with yellow throats on 4-inch stems 
over clumps of green needles make it 
worthy of attention. It has not been 


here long enough to show all its sides, 
but present indications are that it is 
best in a lean soil, perhaps pure sand 
with just enough leaf mold in it to 
supply a little nourishment, and in a 
lightly shaded situation. It is propa- 
gated quite easily from fresh seeds 
sown in the cool weather of early 
spring. 
Small Woodruffs. 

(November 1, 1932.) Woodruff 
brings up visions of the sweet-smelling 
Asperula odorata or the misty sprays 
of A. hexaphylla. But a little search- 
ing will reveal several small members 
of the genus, two in particular, A. 
Gussonei and A. suberosa, of special 
garden merit. Bailey makes the names 
synonymous, but as the plants are 
available in seeds they are quite dis- 
tinct. The first makes little, dark 
green cushions, two to four inches 
thick, displaying in spring rose-pink 
flowers. The other is even smaller, 
being less than half the height of the 
former. It spreads out its furlike 
foliage for a carpet, over which it 
hangs out light pink trumpets in early 
spring. Being from Sicily and Greece, 
respectively, these small charmers must 
be given well sheltered situations in 
northern gardens. 

Another small woodruff of un- 
doubted merit, new to me within the 
past year or two, is A. capitata. It 
makes a pleasing tuft of dark green 
leaves, with pink flowers in spring, all 
less than four inches high. I do not 
know the country of its origin, be- 
cause it is mentioned in none of my 
floras, but it is perfectly hardy in 
northern Michigan. It is also easily 
grown under ordinary woodruff condi- 
tions, which include good drainage, 
sunshine or shade and a little atten- 
tion to their need for moisture during 
long dry periods. They are perhaps 
most easily propagated by division, 
though fresh seeds also furnish a 
ready means of increase. 


Stachys Lavandulzfolia. 


(August 22, 1932.) Few kinds of 
stachys that I have grown are hardy 
enough for northern Michigan win- 
ters and fewer still are pretty enough 
to excite me. The well known S. 
corsica is one exception and the Orien- 
tal S. lavandulzfolia is another. The 
latter, like so many other stachys, 
would be more useful to the gardener 
if it would forego its quite summer- 
long task of producing red-purple 
flowers on foot-high stems, for the 
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mats of velvet it spreads out by means 
of stolons are its saving grace. It is a 
splendid plant for local sales, a dis- 
play of it on a sunny, well drained 
slope in the garden being necessary 
to show gardeners how lovely a 
stachys can be. It is easy to propa- 
gate from seeds or by division. 





EXHIBIT AT TEXAS FAIR. 


In the annual flower show held at 
the state fair of Texas, at Dallas, un 
der the sponsorship of the presidents’ 
council of Dallas garden clubs was an 
exhibit of B. E. Williams, whose prog 
ress in the florists’ and nursery busi 
ness was told in these columns a few 
months ago. His exhibit consisted of 
a border of shrubs just inside a wide 
lattice fence and surrounding a square 
of St. Augustine grass edged with 
yellow potted chrysanthemums. The 
material used in the border included 
Abelia grandiflora, cherry laurel, 
Juniperus virginiana Canertii, Pyra- 
cantha Lalandii, Buxus sempervirens, 
tree wisteria, Leucophyllum texanum, 
Gardenia Fortunei and trailing lan- 
tana. 

Another bid for business by Mr. 
Williams was contained in a 3-inch 
double-column advertisement run in 
the society section of the Dallas News, 
October 22, offering fertilizing mate- 
rials and plants and bulbs for the 
preparation of flower beds now. The 
advertisement contained a reminder 
also of a complete florists’ and land- 
scape service, with eighteen employees 
and five trucks to serve the Dallas 
public. G. L. Burkhart is manager 
of the landscape department and Miss 
Georgia Makoy is manager of the 
florists’ department. 





BUY SURPLUS APPLES. 


The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation reports that more than 
1,650,000 bushels of surplus apples 
were bought during the first three 
weeks of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s purchase program to assist ap- 
ple growers in meeting the marketing 
problem caused this year by large 
supplies and uncertain market condi- 
tions. Buying started under the pro- 
gram on October 6. All apples bought 
are given to state welfare agencies 
for distribution to eligible low-income 
families, to children who are receiv- 
ing free school lunches and to desig- 
nated institutions. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman — By Ernest Hemming 


THE CHINESE CHESTNUT. 


Judging from a test planting of 
Chinese chestnuts, there are promising 
possibilities in growing these for mar- 
ket. 

In the year 1930, we received from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture a bundle of twenty-five 
2-year seedling Chinese chestnuts, 
Castanea mollissima, for testing pur- 
poses. They were lined out in a nurs- 
ery row along with a miscellaneous 
variety of trees—oaks, beech and such- 
like. The summer of 1930 was dry, 
no rain falling of any moment from 
April until November. Many wells 
and streams dried up; so no water 
was available for watering. The plant- 
ing received regular cultivation. Nine- 
teen of the twenty-five chestnut trees 
survived and during the summer of 
1931 apparently made normal growth. 
In 1933 they were transplanted into 
a permanent row fifteen feet apart. 
They should be spaced at least thirty 
feet apart. 

They have grown steadily and are 
now low spreading trees with 6-inch 
to 8-inch trunks twelve to fourteen 
feet high and a spread of sixteen to 
eighteen feet, as handsome a row of 
trees as one could wish. There is a 
slight variation in their habit, as two 
of them have a more upright habit. 

In 1934 they bore a few well filled 
burs. In 1937 the nineteen trees 
bore a crop of 12734 pounds of nuts. 
Last year we gathered 160 pounds of 
nuts. This year the crop is 500 pounds 
for the nineteen trees, varying from 
eight or nine pounds to forty pounds 
per tree. 

The nuts begin to fall the last week 
in September from the earliest trees 
and are all down by the third week 
in October. This enables them to be 
put on the market well in advance of 
the imported chestnuts. 

The trees received normal nursery 
treatment; that is, they were kept cul- 
tivated, but received no special atten- 
tion in the way of fertilizing, and the 
only pruning they got was such as is 
normally given to trees in the nurs- 
ery row. The object was to allow 
them to develop their own particu- 
lar habit. 

The U. S. D. A. became interested 


in the Chinese chestnut as a possible 
substitute for the American chestnut, 
which is so susceptible to the blight. 
Judging from this particular lot of 
trees, they are at least very resistant. 
They have never been sprayed and 
so far show no sign of being attacked 
by disease or insect pests. The night- 
flying beetle eats the foliage, especially 
on young, transplanted trees, as it does 
with the oak and beech, but this is a 
minor trouble. 

We had an expert from the 
U. S. D. A. a few weeks ago, who 
thought he recognized small patches 
of the blight in the forks of the trunk 
and at the base of the trunk, but no 
sign of it on the branches; so with a 
little attention to these spots, it looks 
as if the chestnut blight would not 
be a serious menace. 

We have had 10 degrees below zero 
temperature for brief periods on the 
eastern shore, but there has been no 
sign of frost injury. 

The nuts are large and sweet, with 
no tannic acid taste, and are good 
raw or cooked and of good size and 
run forty to fifty nuts to the pound. 

The average nurseryman does not 
like to handle nut trees, or even oaks. 
They are usually prong and taprooted 
and are mean to transplant, but the 
Chinese chestnut has a heavy-rooted 
system, making it easy to transplant. 
While it is only a guess based on ob- 
servation, I should say the Chinese 
chestnut would thrive in any locality 
or on any soil that would grow corn. 

There is considerable variation in 
the size of the nuts from these seed- 
ling trees, but all are of good quality. 
Seedling trees raised from them have 
not yet come into bearing. 

To propagate vegetatively so as 
to raise nuts true to type, there is a 
possibility in layering. The layers 
have to be left down two years, but 
the use of hormones might shorten 
the time. No doubt they would graft 
readily on their own seedlings, and 
seedling oaks are a possibility as a 
stock. For an oak stock, Quercus Cas- 
tanea, the chestnut oak, seems the most 
logical. We have already proved 
that Quercus palustris is congenial, 
but whether it would prove practical 
as an understock is not known. 
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On the whole, the Chinese chest- 
nut is an interesting subject for the 
nurseryman to think about. E. H. 





INJURIOUS TREE BANDS. 


The article in a recent issue of the 
American Nurseryman on banding 
trees brought to mind an incident that 
happened several years ago which 
might contain a warning for today. 

I was called upon to inspect some 
trees on a suburban property that 
were seriously affected by some un- 
known cause. 

On arriving at the place, I saw the 
row of sugar maples along the side- 
walk were badly affected, and at first 
glance I jumped to the conclusion the 
injury was caused by a leaky gas main, 
as the trees on the other side of the 
street were all right, but on further 
inspection I saw the trees growing on 
the lawn were all more or less af- 
fected, and as the lawn was quite a 
large area, a leaking gas main was evi- 
dently not the cause of the trouble. 

The trees on the lawn were of dif- 
ferent kinds, including Norway maple, 
beech, magnolia and oak. As I did 
not know of any disease or blight that 
would attack all kinds of trees indis- 
criminately, the problem had me 
stumped. 

The place was well cared for. The 
trees were mature specimens. Each 
one had a band of some kind of sub- 
stance to keep the bugs and caterpillars 
from crawling up the trunk. 

Taking out my knife, I started to 
examine the inner bark, or cambium 
layer, ona magnolia. It was green and 
in good shape until I came to the band; 
in the vicinity of that it had turned 
brown. After that the answer was 
easy. The thin-barked trees were af- 
fected the most; the rough-barked 
trees, the least. 

I hunted up the gardener, who told 
me the band was automobile grease. 
I had myself read somewhere it was 
good stuff to use. 

By scraping off the grease and wash- 
ing with hot soapy water, most of 
the trees were saved. 

Prior to that time I had not realized 
that grease made from mineral oils 
could be so destructive to vegetable 
tissue. E. H. 





ALL parts of the poison ivy plant 
contain poison, even long after they 
have dried out. Smoke from the 
burning plants may also carry the 
poison. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Deciduous Plants for Every Purpose 


Lists According to Growth Characteristics, Culture and Uses of Selected Plants Included 
in “Compiling a New Nursery List” Continued from Preceding Issue—By L. C. Chadwick 


Il. GROUND COVERS, 
SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES 
(GROUPS 2-6) 


D. USE (17) Important leaf characters 
(d) Color 
(II) Autumn colors 


(Limited to those of selected list and few 
additions showing noticeable change) 


Group 2 
Evonymus obovatus—red 
Rubus hispidus—bronze 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum—red 
Zanthorhiza apiifolia—yellow 
Group 3 
Cotoneaster adpressa—red 
Cotoneaster precox—red 
Physocarpus monogynus—yellow 
Potentilla fruticosa—brown 
Spirza Bumalda Anthony Waterer—red 
accinium vacillans—red 
emer ~ i nanum—reddish 


Abelia = 
Azalea Eienetel—-sedib 
Callicarpa purpurea—yellow 
Cotoneaster apiculata—red 
Diervilla sessilifolia—reddish 
nae quercifolia—reddish-purple 
ericum prolificum—yellow-orange 
Pee delphus Lemoinei Avalanche—bright 
yellow 
Rhus canadensis—red 
Ribes alpinum—yellow 
Rosa lucida—red 
Spirza arguta—reddish 
Spirza Bumalda Froeebeli—reddish-brown 
a, “can racemosus levigatus—yel- 
ow 
Viburnum acerifolium—rosy-lavender to 
purple 
Viburnum Burkwoodii—bronze 
Viburnum Carlesii—red 
Group 5 
Acanthopanax pentaphylla—yellow 
Aronia arbutifolia bril'iantissima—red 
Aronia melanocarpa elata—red 
Cornus alba sibirica—red 
Cornus paniculata—reddish-purple 
Cornus sanguinea—reddish-purple 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana—red 
Cotoneaster hupehensis—red 
Deutzia Lemoinei Boule de Neige—yellow 
Evonymus alatus—bright red 
Forsythia intermedia spectabilis—yellow 
Hamamelis vernalis—yellow 
Ligustrum Ibota Regelianum—purple 
Malus Sargentii—reddish-yellow 
Prunus tomentosa—yellow 
Rhodotypos kerrioides—yellowish-green 
Viburnum cassinoides—purplish-red 
Viburnum dilatatum—red 
Viburnum tomentosum—bronze-red 
Weigela venosum Canbyi—yellow 
Weigela Wrightii—red 
Group 6 
Acer Ginna!a—brilliant red 
Esculus epee meg 
Amelanchier grandiflora rubescens—red 
Caragana arborescens—yellow 
Cercis canadensis—yellow 
Chionanthus virginica—yellowish-brown 
Cornus florida—red 
Cornus mas—red to purple 
Crategus coccinea—red 
Crate gus cordata—red 
Crategus Oxyacantha Paulii—reddish 


Cotoneaster foveolata—reddish 
Evonymus europezus—green-purple 
Evonymus Maackii—reddish-yellow 
Evonymus p!lanipes—reddish-yellow 
Evonymus yedoensis—red 
Keelreuteria paniculata—orange 
Ligustrum amurense—purple-red 
Ligustrum vulgare—green to purple 
Lonicera Maacki podocarpa—yellow 
Magnolia Soulangeana Lennei—brown 
oo stellata rosea—brown 
mplocos paniculata—reddish 
a americanum—reddish 
Viburnum Lantana—reddish-purple 
Viburnum prunifolium—red 
Viburnum rufidulum—reddish-purple 


(18) Flowers 
(a) Time and color 


January and February 
Hamamelis mollis—yellow 
Hamamelis vernalis—yellow 


March 
Cornus mas—yellow 
Daphne Mezereum—lilac-purple 
Lonicera fragrantissima—yellowish 
Rhododendron mucronulatum—rosy- 
purple 


Early April 
Forsythia intermedia spectabilis—yellow 
Magnolia stellata rosea—pink 
Prunus tomentosa—white 
Rhus canadensis—yellow 
Spirea arguta—white 
Zanthorhiza apiifolia—brownish-purple 
Mid-April 
Cercis canadensis—rosy-purple 
a ne japonica—scarlet-red 
donia Maulei superba—bright red 
uM gnolia Soulangeana Lennei—rosy- 
purple 
Prunus subhirtella pendula—pink 
Viburnum fragrans—white, pink in bud 


Late April 
Amelanchier grandiflora rubescens— 
purple-pink 
Azalea Kaempferi—orange-red to pink 
Caragana arborescens—yellow 
Caragana Maximowicziana—yellow 
Evonymus alatus—yel!ow 
Exochorda Giraldit Wilsonii—pinkish 
white 
Prunus serrulata fugenzo—pink 
Prunus Sieboldii—pink 
Ribes alpinum—greenish-yellow 
Syringa chinensis—purple-lilac 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum—white 
Vaccinium vacillans—white 
Viburnum Carlesii—white, pink in bud 
Viburnum Burkwoodii—white, pink in bud 


Early May 
Aronia arbutifolia brilliantissima—white or 
reddish 
Aronia melanocarpa elata—white 
Azalea mollis—orange-red 
Cornus florida—white 
Cornus florida rubra—pink-red 
Deutzia carnea—pinkish-purple 
Deutzia gracilis—white 
Deutzia Lemoinei Boule de Neige—white 
Lonicera Morrowi—yellow 
Malus Arno!diana—pinkish-white 
Malus Halliana Parkmanii—rose 
Malus purpurea Eleyi—rosy-purple 
Malus Sargentii—white 
Malus theifera—white 


Rhamnus Chadwicki—yellow 
Rhodotypos kerrioides—white 
Syringa vulgaris—lilac 
et Lantana—white 
Viburnum prunifolium—white 
Viburnum tomentosum—white 
Mid-May 
Chionanthus virginica—white 
Cotoneaster adpressa—pinkish-white 
Cotoneaster apicuiata—pinkish-white 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana—pinkish-white 
Cotoneaster foveolata—pinkish-white 
Cotoneaster hupehensis—white 
Cotoneaster precox—pinkish-white 
Cotoneaster racemiflora soongarica—white 
Crategus Oxyacantha Paulii—scarlet 
Evonymus europzus—yellowish 
Evonymus planipes—yellowish 
Kolkwitzia amabilis—pink 
Laburnum Vossii—yellow 
Lonicera Korolkowii—rose 
Syringa Henryi Lutéce—purple 
Viburnum americanum—white 
Viburnum macrocephalum sterile—white 
Viburnum rufidu!um—white 
Viburnum Sieboldii—white 


Late May 
Cornus alba sibirica—white 
Cornus sanguinea—white 
Crategus coccinea—white 
Crate gus cordata—white 
Cytisus scoparius—yellow 
Lonicera Maacki podocarpa—white 
Philadelphus Lemoinei Avalanche—white 
Philadelphus virginalis Argentine—white 
Spireza Reevesiana—white 
Viburnum cassinoides—white 
Viburnum dilatatum—white 
Viburnum theiferum—white 
Viburnum Sieboldii—white 


Early June 

Cornus paniculata—white 

Hydrangea quercifolia—white 

Indigofera Kirilowii—rose 

Ligustrum amurense—white 

Ligustrum Ibota Regelianum—white 

Ligustrum vulgare—white 

Rosa lucida—pink 

Rosa Max Graf—white 

Rosa Wichuraiana—white 

Spirza Bumalda Freebeli—crimson 

Symphoricarpos racemosus levigatus— 
pinkish 

Syringa japonica—white 

Viburnum venosum Canbyi—white 

Mid-June 

Amorpha canescens—blue 

Evonymus Maacki podocarpa—greenish- 
yellow 

Evonymus yedoensis—greenish-yellow 

Lonicera thibetica—pale purple 

Lonicera spinosa Alberti—rosy-pink 

Potentilla fruticosa—yellow 

Potentilla fruticosa Veitchii—white 

Spirza Bumalda Anthony Waterer— 
crimson 

Symplocos paniculata—white 


Late June 

Acanthopanax pentaphylla—greenish- 
white 

Ceanothus pallidus rosea—pink 
Diervilla sessilifolia—yellow 
Hypericum Kalmianum—yellow 
Hypericum patulum Henryi—yellow 
Hypericum prolificum—yellow 
Physocarpus monogynus—pinkish 
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July 
Abelia grandiflora—pinkish 
Callicarpa purpurea—pink 
Clethra alnifolia—white 
Gordonia alatamaha—white 
Hibiscus syriacus—red, purple-violet 
Keelreuteria paniculata—yellow 
Oxydendron arboreum—white 
Sorbaria Aitchisonii—white 
Stewartia pentagyna grandiflora—white, 

purple stamens 

Symphoricarpos Chenaultii—pinkish 


August 


Vitex macrophylla—lilac 


October 


Hamamelis virginiana—yellow 
(b) Fragrant bloom 


Group 2 
Rosa Wichuraiana 
oup 3 
Lonicera spinosa Alberti 
Group 4 
Daphne Mezereum 
Itea virginica 
Lonicera thibetica 
Philadelphus Lemoinei Avalanche 
Vibrunum Burkwoodii 
Viburnum Carlesii 
Group 5 
Clethra alnifolia 
Lonicera fragrantissima 
Lonicera syringantha Wolfii 
Philadelphus virginalis Argentine 
Group 6 
Symplocos paniculata 
Syringa chinensis 
Syringa Henryi Lutéce 
Syringa japonica 
Syringa vulgaris 
Viburnum fragrans 


(c) Continuous bloom 


Group 3 
Hypericum patulum Henryi—8 wks. 
Potentilla fruticosa—10 to 12 wks. 
Potentilla fruticosa Veitchii—10 to 12 wks. 
Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer—8 to 

10 wks. 

Group 4 
Abelia grandiflora—12 to 15 wks. 

Group 5 
Buddleia—6 wks. 
Forsythia (in variety)—3 to 4 wks. 
Philadelphus (in variety)—3 to 4 wks. 
Vitex macrophylla—10 to 12 wks. 
Vitex Negundo incisa—8 to 10 wks. 

Group 6 
Gordonia alatamaha—6 to 8 wks. 
Hibiscus syriacus—8 to 10 wks. 
Syringa (in variety )}—4 to 6 wks. 
Viburnum (in variety) —8 to 10 wks. 


(19) Fruit characters 


(a) Color and season (e = early; 1 = 
late; S = summer; F = fall; W = 
winter) 

Red 


Acer Ginnala—F 
Aronia arbutifolia brilliantissima—F-eW 
Berberis Thunbergii compacta—F-W 
Cornus florida—1S-eW 
Cornus mas—|S-eF 
Cotoneaster adpressa—F 

toneaster apiculata—F 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana—F 
Cotoneaster himalayacus—F 
Cotoneaster hupehensis—F 

toneaster racemiflora soongarica—F 
Cotoneaster precox—F 
Crategus coccinea—F-W 
Crategus cordata—F-W 
Daphne Mezereum—1S-F (scarlet) 
Evonymus alatus—F-e W— brown, with 

orange-red bur 


Evonymus obovatus—F-e W—crimson 
with scarlet bur 

Lonicera fragrantissima—S-eF 

Lonicera Korolkowii—F 

Lonicera Maacki podocarpa—F-eW 

Lonicera Morrowi—S 

Lonicera spinosa Alberti—F—bluish-red 

Lonicera thibetica—S-eF 

Malus atrosanguinea—F 

Malus Sargentii—F 

Malus toringoides—F—yellowish 

Prunus tomentosa—S—scarlet 

Rhus canadensis—F-eW 

Ribes alpinum—F—scarlet 

Rosa lucida—F-W 

Rosa multiflora—F-W 

Rosa setigera—F-W 

Symphoricarpos Chenaultii—F-W— 
pinkish 

Viburnum americanum—F-W 

Viburnum dilatatum—F-eW 

Viburnum theiferum—Tea Viburnum— 
F-eW 

Viburnum tomentosum—F-eW 

Viburnum Wrightii—F-eW 


Orange 


Evonymus europeus—F-eW—red with 
orange bur 

Evonymus Maackii—F-e W—red with 
orange bur 

Evonymus planipes—F-eW—red with 
orange bur 

Evonymus yedoensis—F-eW 


Yellow 


Cornus florida xanthocarpa—F-eW 
Cornus mas flava—1S-eF 
Lonicera Morrowi xanthocarpa—S 
Malus Arnoldiana—F 
Malus theifera—F—red cheek 
Viburnum americanum flavum—F-W 
ver dilatatum xanthocarpum— 
“e 
Viburnum Sargentii flavum—F-W 
White 
Cornus alba sibirica—F 
Cornus mas alba—1S-F 
Cornus paniculata—F—to pale blue 
Symphoricarpos racemosus levigatus— 
F-eW 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris alba—F-W 


Blue 
Chionanthus virginica—F 
Symplocos paniculata—F-eW 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum—1$ 
Vaccinium vacillans—1S 


Viburnum rufidulum—F-eW—dark 
Purple 


Amelanchier grandiflora rubescens—S 
Callicarpa purpurea—F-eW—purple-violet 
Malus Halliana Parkmani—F 

Malus purpurea Eleyi—F—reddish-purple 


Gray 


Myrica carolinensis—F-W 


Black 

Aronia melanocarpa elata—F-eW 

Cornus sanguinea—F-eW 

Cotoneaster foveolata—F-eW 

Ligustrum amurense—F-W—with gray 
bloom 

Ligustrum Ibota Regelianum—F-W—with 
gray bloom 

Ligustrum vulgare—F-W—shining 

Lonicera japonica Halliana—F-eW 

Rhodotypos kerrioides—F-W—shining 

Rhamnus Chadwicki—F-W 

Viburnum Burkwoodii—F 

Viburnum Carlesii—F 

Viburnum cassinoides—F-eW— green, 
pink, yellow, blue and finally black 

Viburnum dentatum—F-eW—blue-black 

Viburnum Lantana—1S-eF 

Viburnum Lentago—F-eW—with blue 
bloom 
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Viburnum prunifolium—F-eW—with blue 


bloom 
Viburnum Sieboldii—F-eW— pink, blue- 
black, finally black 

Viburnum venosum Canbyi—F-eW 

Green 
Cornus sanguinea viridissima—F-eW 

(b) Taken by birds 
Amelanchier 
Aronia 
Benzoin 
Callicarpa 
Chionanthus 
Cornus 
Cotoneaster 
Crategus 
Daphne 
Ligustrum 
Lonicera 
Malus 
Myrica 
Prunus 
Rhus 
Rosa 
Symphoricarpos 
Vaccinium 
Viburnum 

{Concluded in next issue. ]} 


ORANGE-GROWING AREAS. 


Areas of commercial orange pro- 
duction are restricted by climatic con- 
ditions, about sixty-six per cent of the 
nation’s trees being in ten counties, 
six of which are in California and 
four in Florida, according to a report 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This report 
shows that ten counties produced 
58,145,753 field boxes, or over 
eighty-two per cent of the total crop 
in 1934. Orange county, California, 
led all counties in the number of 
trees with 4,709,399. The state of 
California had over fifty-one per cent 
of all trees in the country in 1935 
and Florida had forty per cent. 





PICK KENDALL TOO EARLY. 


Because it colors early in the season, 
Kendall is being picked too early by 
fruit growers who have it under test 
in their orchards, with the result that 
the apple is unfairly criticized as hav- 
ing green flesh, says G. H. Howe, 
pomologist at the New York state ex- 
periment station, at Geneva, where 
Kendall originated. 

In appearance, Kendall is one of 
the most attractive apples recently in- 
troduced, its color and shape being 
similar to McIntosh, one of its parents. 
It has been judged as a McIntosh type 
of good quality, which will hold up 
in storage considerably longer than 
McIntosh and as well as or better 
than either Cortland or Macoun. 
Thus far the chief criticism has been 
that the variety tends to have green 


flesh. 





Laws and Taxes 


QUERY ON WAGE-HOUR LAW. 


“We have read with interest the 
article in your October 15 number, 
entitled “Work and Hour Regula- 
tions,’ writes a large southern firm. 
This nursery is engaged in landscape 
work, beautification of grounds and so 
forth, in addition to the propagation 
and growing of plants and shrubs. 
We are wondering if it will be in or- 
der for you to give us an opinion as 
to whether this department is subject 
to the changed regulations.” 

We understand the question to be 
whether the employees engaged in 
landscape planting are subject to the 
wages and hours law. 

First of all, this law applies only 
to firms engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. If a nursery or landscape firm 
confines its operation to the boundaries 
of its own state, all employees are 
exempt. If a nursery does a strictly 
retail business, all employees, includ- 
ing those doing landscape planting, are 
exempt. 

When the law went into effect a 
year ago, there was some question as to 
the exemption of landscape employees 
handling stock not grown by the nurs- 
ery itself, but purchased from other 
nurseries, particularly outside the state. 
Subsequently the position was taken 
by nurserymen that landscape em- 
ployees are not subject to either wage 
or hour provisions of the law, even 
though the stock which they are mov- 
ing or transplanting is not produced 
on the employer's farm, because of an 
opinion rendered from the office of 
the administrator of the law to the 
National Arborists’ Association. That 
opinion stated: “If the tree surgeons” 
(employees) “perform the operations 
described above” (including the mov- 
ing and transplanting of trees and 
plants and shrubs, and other incidental 
duties) “upon fruit and nut trees and 
plants, vines, vegetable plants, flow- 
ers, shrubs and ornamental trees and 
plants, we believe that they are en- 
gaged in the production, cultivation 
and growing of horticultural com- 
modities and thus exempt from both 
the wage and hour provisions of the 
act.” 

While there seems every reason to 
follow such an opinion in classifying 
your employees, the peculiar terms 
of this law for its enforcement should 
be borne in mind. The administra- 


tor may render opinion as to the in- 
terpretation of the act, but that opin- 
ion is not binding on a court of law. 
The law permits an employee to file 
suit for unpaid back wages, on the 
grounds that his occupation is sot 
exempt under the law, and if the 
court decides in his favor, he may 
collect double the amount of his claim 
plus such legal expenses as the court 
may allow. 





MAIL-ORDER NURSERY. 


Doing a mail-order business, an 
eastern nurseryman asks the applica- 
tion of the wages and hours law to his 
employees. 

So far as employees working in the 
nursery are concerned, they are en- 
tirely exempt, except possibly em- 
ployees who do grading, sorting and 
packing if a large percentage of stock 
is purchased from another distance. 

As the firm is engaged in inter- 
state commerce because of the mail- 
order business, the location of offices, 
storage and shipping quarters is im- 
portant. If these are on the nursery 
property and therefore “on a farm” 
and all the merchandise sold is pro- 
duced on the farm, except possibly 
“incidental” quantities purchased, the 
employees in those departments are 
exempt. 

If considerable quantities of stock 
are purchased for resale, office help, 
maintenance workers, delivery men 
and those engaged in grading and 
packing are not exempt. If it is possi- 
ble to separate the employees han- 
dling his own stock from those who 
grade and pack stock that is purchased, 
the former would be exempt, while 
the latter would not be exempt. 

If a nurseryman has offices, storage 
houses and packing quarters in town 
or at a distance from the nursery 
where his stock is grown, there is 
question as to the exemption of em- 
ployees working there, though of 
course workers in the nursery are ex- 
empt. In such instances, different rul- 
ings are reported by different nursery- 
men, and the present situation is con- 
fusing. Whether the circumstances 
are enough different in the various in- 
stances to support different findings 
is one question; whether different in- 
terpretation of the law's application 
by various enforcement officers ac- 
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counts for the difference is another 
question. Borderline cases call for in- 
dividual study. 





TAX LOSS FROM WEATHER. 


Eastern nurserymen and landscape 
firms will be interested, in behalf of 
their customers, in a recent ruling of 
the federal internal revenue bureau on 
the deduction of losses, in income tax 
returns, because of destruction or dam 
age of property by hurricane, and 
consequently of other casualties from 
the weather. The opinion, contained 
in general counsel's memorandum 
21013 and published in this year's 
Internal Revenue Bulletin, No. 23, re 
lates to the method of determining 
the deductible loss, under section 
23(e)3 of the revenue act of 1938, 
resulting from damage to a residential 
estate caused by a hurricane. The 
damage consisted of the destruction, 
in large part, of valuable ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 

Deduction of losses from destruc- 
tion or damage of property by hurri- 
canes and other casualties will be al- 
lowed in the amount of the differ- 
ence between the value before the 
casualty and the value after the cas- 
ualty, according to the ruling. Under 
this ruling, the deductible loss is not 
restricted to the difference between 
the cost less depreciation before dam- 
age and its value after the damage. 
Deduct the difference between the 
value of the property before the casu- 
alty (which may often exceed its ad- 
justed cost basis) and its value after 
the casualty. However, the deduc- 
tion may not exceed its adjusted cost 
basis. 

The ruling holds that ornamental 
trees and shrubs are to be considered 
as integral parts of a residential estate 
in computing loss. This is important 
because in many cases such property 
attached to an estate has a nominal 
cost basis. A decrease in the value 
of an estate caused by the destruction 
of shrubs and trees will usually ex- 
ceed the cost of the shrubs or trees 
involved. Taxpayers who suffered 
this type of loss during the past two 
years may recheck their computation 
in the light of the ruling and file a 
claim for refund if applicable. 

The drought which afflicted wide 
areas in the east the past summer may 
raise interesting tax questions. The 
drought is an “act of God” as much 
as a hurricane, and expenses incurred 
in restoration of business property will 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
entire growing season. 


They are light They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
of equa! soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


Th lo not dry out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
- d nv quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 
constant watering as does a clay pot. 


f By growing your stock 
You can sell your plants in bloom Pe a By 


it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits. 
imi a The use of our Clo- 
They eliminate cut-rate competition Cho use of our Se 
enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
of handling. 


Send us a sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them. 


Patent No. 2073695 
They make the plant look larger and better Ener age so 


in 

appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 
grown in them. 

soil city They are large enough to comfortably 

Large capacny accommodate the roots in a natural po- 
sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and smal! trees. 

T. are cheap in price They are so cheap that they can 
hey Pp P be given away with the plant 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 
foliage or the blooms. 


Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information sbout sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 

Carton of samples, by mail for 25¢ to pay postage 








CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 10520 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 











be deductible. But will the difference 
between the value before the drought 
and the value after the drought be 
allowed in the case of nonbusiness as 
well as business property? And in 
the case of a drought, when is “be- 
fore’ and when “after”? Possibly 
records might be kept and data estab- 
lished showing when the last rainfall 
affecting a particular piece of prop- 
erty occurred before the drought and 
when the one considered to have 
ended the drought occurred. A local 
weather bureau in each instance should 
be able to identify these dates, thus 
establishing the duration of the 
drought and enabling taxpayers to de- 
termine the dates for the two values 
of the property. 





EXEMPT FROM MOTH BAN. 


In accordance with the proviso in 
notice of quarantine 45, as revised 
effective September 29, 1938, a list 
of articles exempted from the re- 
strictions of the quarantine for gypsy 
moth and brown-tail moth was issued 
November 6 by the federal bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine. 
Chiefly the list includes decorative 
greens, some soft-wooded plants and 


a few ground covers, such as part- 
ridgeberry, trailing arbutus and win- 
tergreen, and strawberry plants. 


COLORADO QUARANTINE. 


Effective November 1, quarantine 
order 3, second series, issued by 
F. Herbert Gates, state entomologist, 
forbids the movement of all barberry 
plants from any point in Colorado to 
any other point within or outside the 
state, with the exception of the va- 
rieties excepted from restrictions un- 
der the regulations of federal quar- 
antine 38 pertaining to black stem 
rust of grains and grasses. 





EXTEND ELM QUARANTINE. 


Because of the spread of Dutch 
elm disease in Connecticut during the 
past months, federal quarantine 71 
has been extended to include most of 
the towns of Fairfield county and 
areas in New Haven and Litchfield 
counties, it was announced by Dr. 
Roger B. Friend, state entomologist, 
November 6. 

Official extension of the federal 
quarantine followed a legal an- 
nouncement that a hearing on the 


subject would be held at the agricul- 
tural experiment station, New Ha- 
ven, October 17. Persons attending 
the hearing agreed that regulations 
should embrace all towns in Fairfield 
county, with the exception of Brook- 
field, New Fairfield and Sherman; the 
town of Southbury in New Haven 
county, and the town of Woodbury 
in Litchfield county. 





MASSACHUSETTS PROJECT. 


Sealed proposals will be received 
by the Massachusetts department of 
public works at its office, 100 Nashua 
street, Boston, until noon November 
28 on roadside development and 
landscaping project 106-A(2), the 
contract to include the furnishing 
and planting of trees and shrubs 
along the approaches to the Bourne 
bridge; proposal guarantee, $600; 
completion date, July 1, 1940. 





SUPERPHOSPHATE containing 
a high percentage of gypsum is used 
in cow barns to absorb ammonia and 
thus obtain the maximum value in 
manure produced. Usually one and 
one-half pounds of superphosphate 
is spread for each animal per day. 





Saving Old Trees 


Measures Recommended to Offset Effects 
of Drought on Valuable Shade Trees 


Drought in the middle west the 
past few years and in the east this 
year has brought repeated queries as 
to what may be done to save old 
trees on the properties of nursery- 
men’s customers. The following re- 
plies are supplementary in the sug- 
gestions as to remedial action: 

“The damage to established plant- 
ings is one of the tragedies of the 
late drought and one which will not 
be fully remedied in our generation,” 
asserts A. C. Hildreth, superinten- 
dent of the central great plains hor- 
ticultural field station, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., whose advise is: 

“I believe one of the first things 
to remember in dealing with a cold 
or drought-injured tree is not to be- 
come panicky. A great many fine 
trees have been sent to the woodpile 
that might have recovered if given 
the opportunity. Drought-injured 
trees have probably lost a good share 
of their root system through ex- 
haustion of subsoil moisture. The 
obvious thing to do is to restore this 
moisture by irrigation or water con- 
servation methods as soon as pos 
sible. This does not mean watering 
only during the growing season, but 
during the dormant period or any 
time that water can be put into the 
ground. As soon as it is established 
that any part of a treetop is dead 
it should be pruned out to live wood 
so that new growth can take its 
place. If soils of the region are 
likely to be deficient in elements of 
fertility, an application of complete 
fertilizer in which ammonium sul- 
phate is present would be of assist- 
ance. If moisture is still deficient, 
thinning out weak or badly diseased 
specimens would give more space for 
the better ones remaining. 

“A good job of pruning, that is, 
removing several of the smaller 
branches in the top, would reduce 
leaf area and consequently cut down 
the rate of water loss. This type of 
pruning is frequently done in or- 
chards even in summer when the sup- 
ply of irrigation water is low. Of 
course, if one is going to get the type 
of lumbering operations that relief 
labor is so frequently passing off as 
tree pruning, I should prefer to have 


the trees succumb to the drought. 
However, anyone who knows how to 
prune can remove perhaps half the 
foliage of a tree by removing com- 
pletely smaller branches without 
marring the appearance of the tree 
and with benefit in a dry period.” 

The part of feeding the tree in 
saving it from the effects of drought 
is emphasized by the Davey Tree 
Expert Co., as follows: 

“There is, of course, no substitute 
for water, for without moisture, trees 
are doomed to die, but, fortunately, 
help can be given which will aid 
trees that have suffered from drought 
or that may encounter drought con- 
ditions in the years ahead. 

“The drying out that accompanies 
drought is serious in itself, but that 
is not the complete extent of the 
problem. Food elements from the 
soil must be taken up in solution 
and, consequently, when conditions 
are such that trees can secure little 
moisture from the soil they are at the 
same time unable to obtain the nour- 
ishment that is so important, simply 
because their water supply is so much 
reduced. It is for this reason that 
special feeding has proved effective 
with drought-stricken trees, for it 
enables them to obtain more nour- 
ishment, even though they are able 
to secure less water from the soil. 

“Our feeling is that without ques- 
tion the first care of drought-injured 
trees should be thorough feeding, for 
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it is all-important to build up the vi- 
tality of such trees with the least 
possible delay. If the trees have died 
back, of course pruning may be 
necessary, also, and perhaps certain 
other forms of care, but feeding is 
the major need and a feeding pro- 
gram should be carried out just as 
promptly as can be done.” 

Methods of applying food to such 
trees are suggested by Dr. L. C 
Chadwick, of Ohio State University 
Columbus, who replies that in taking 
care of old trees there is little that 
can be suggested other than good 
maintenance practices. 

“This would include proper prun 
ing and taking care of any cavities 
that was necessary,” he says. “In 
addition, the trees, of course, should 
be fertilized with complete fertilizer 
such as 10-6-4 at the rate of about 
three pounds per inch in diameter of 
the trunk of the tree. 

“Since the trees are growing in 
poor soil, it might be advisable to 
attempt to incorporate some peat 
moss or well rotted manure in the 
soil about the trees. This can be 
done in cases of the deep-rooting 
types by simply working it into the 
surface. In other cases and where 
it is not advisable to disturb the top 
layer of soil, it can be put in rather 
large postholes. This would mean, 
of course, that only a small portion 
of the total soil occupied by the roots 
would be modified at any one time, 
but if this practice was followed over 
a period of two or three years, a large 
portion of the entire soil about the 
trees would be modified. This prac- 
tice has been followed in some cases 
with good results.” 


The Storrs & 
Harrison Company 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


85 Years in 


Painesville, Ohio 





FOR COMPLETE 
NURSERY SUPPLY 





2 MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 

Vines 


Small Fruits 


oses 
Hardy Perennials 
Plants 

Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 
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WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 
AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named variety, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 
KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 
EUROPEAN BEECH, fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersii. 
BAGATELLE NURSERY 

P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 

Ask for catalogue P. M. Koster, Maer. 








BERBERIS 
TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 


Plant patent No. 110. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 


The ready-made hedge and spire 
plant. 
Plant sensation of a decade. 
Descriptive folder and wholesale 
nursery catalogue on request. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
Est. 1881 


. 600 acres. 
103 Mentor Ave. Painesville, O. 








PIN OAKS, ELMS, SUGAR MAPLES 


up to 3-inch caliper. 


NORWAY MAPLES 
up to 4-inch caliper. 


STRICTLY A No. 1 SHADE TREES. 
APPLE — PEACH — CHERRY — PEAR 
WASHINGTON-GROWN ROSES 


SHRUBS — Pyracantha Lalandii 
up to 3 to 4 feet. 


GREENING NURSERIES 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 








Born 1850 — Still Growing 





SEEDS SHORT IN ROCKIES. 


For the first year in many, there 
is no crop, or in a few areas an ex- 
tremely short crop, of conifer seeds. 
A severe freeze June 19 and 20, gen- 
eral over the central and southern 
Rocky mountains from 6,000 feet up- 
ward, killed all flowers then in bloom 
and may be blamed for destroying al- 
most all embryo seeds on spruces, pines 
and firs. So seeds of these will be 
scarce. Since Juniper scopulorum and 
J. monosperma bear 2-year fruit, there 
are some seeds, but even these are 
a short crop. 

Shrubs seem to have escaped. Some 
bloomed later. Many of them, being 
rock-dwellers, had the surrounding 
temperature mitigated by the large 
rocks. Among the latter are: Rubus 
deliciosus (syn. Bossekia deliciosa) , or 
thimbleberry, one of the best shrubs in 
cultivation; Jamesia americana; Ceano- 
thus Fendleri; Berberis repens, a good 
evergreen ground cover; Holodis- 
cus dumosus, or rock spirea; Pur- 
shia tridentata; Cercocarpus parvifo- 
lius, or mountain mahogany; Rhus 
trilobata, and Forestiera neo-mexi- 
cana. 

Others in high altitudes and of iron- 
clad resistance are Lonicera involu- 
crata, Shepherdia canadensis and Shep- 
herdia argentea. All of these pro 
duced seeds, some of good quality but 
in small quantities, others in an aver- 
age quality crop. 

Native perennial flowers, undis- 
mayed by one freeze, bloomed again 
and produced seeds, though a dry sum- 
mer curtailed the quantity. 

Since the Arnold Arboretum has 
demonstrated what these western 
shrubs can do and botanical gardens 
in the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope are having success with many 
perennial flowers, the demand for 
seeds is increasing. 

K. N. Marriage. 





NO MORE SUNSCALD? 


Barkless trees—and no more trouble 
from bark beetles, sunscald and other 
such things! Apparently the word 
has got around, but where are they? 
Maybe this is a joke, but a post card 
inquiry received by a midwestern nurs- 
eryman recently read: 

A farmer tell me you have trees with no 
bark. My trees get dead rotten bark and 
die. They say sunburn and dry weather. 
This man say your trees have no bark to 
burn or rot. How much you charge me 


for 5 trees to try? Do your trees have 
fruit, nuts or just leaves. 


17 





GRAFTED PLANTS 


for spring delivery 
Shipped from 2%4-in. pots, about 
May 1. Earlier delivery if desired 
for southern or far western plant- 
ing. 
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You may deduct 10% from these prices 
place your order before Jan. 1, 1940. 


HESS’ NURSERIES 
Mountain View, NEW JERSEY 
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STOCK WANTED 


20,000 Syringa Vulgaris 
Heavy understock for grafting. 
Submit sample with lowest cash price. 


C. J. VAN BOURGONDIEN 


Incorporated 
Babylon, L. IL, N. Y. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 1000 
Acer Palmatum, strong slgs., 
5 to 10 ins 
Syringa Vulgaris, strong slgs., 


Rosa Wichuraiana (true), 

strong slgs., 12 to 18 ins..... 20.00 
Red Barberry, strong trans., 

12 to 18 ins 

Ask for complete list of lining- out 
stock and finished landscape material. 


C,. HOOGENDOORN 


Turner Rd. Newport, R.I. 











Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 




















AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


636 SOUTHERN BLOG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW OUTLET FOR STOCK. 


The Soil Conservation Service is 
the largest single user of a general 
line of seedling and transplant stock 
of any federal agency. 

The law authorizes this service to 
coéperate with state soil conserva- 
tion districts. At the present time 
there are organized over 100 of these 
state soil conservation districts. The 
great majority of farms included will 
need some nursery stock for plant- 
ing. On an acreage basis these state 
districts cover over 85,000,000 acres, 
an estimated 72,000,000 of which 
will require some tree and shrub 
planting. 

The policy of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in codperating with 
these state programs in tree’ and 
shrub planting is to supply free of 
charge 3,000 tree and shrub seed- 
lings per farm. The farmer is then 
advised that, upon his purchasing 
fifty per cent of his remaining needs, 
the service will match them free of 
charge. From past experience of the 
service, farmers will be in the mar- 
ket for one and one-quarter billion 
trees and shrubs before completing 
their soil conservation programs. 
This quantity will not all be re- 
quired in 1940-1941, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that some farmers 
in some districts never will complete 
their programs. However, it is also 
reasonable to assume that quantities 
of seedling stock will be demanded 
from commercial nurseries as a re- 
sult of the Soil Conservation Service 
program. 

In addition to this demand, farm- 
ers codperating under the 1940 agri- 
cultural adjustment program can earn 
a maximum of $30 per farm for tree 
and shrub planting. This benefit 
payment is over and above the maxi- 
mum earnings possible per farm by 
performing certain other soil-build- 
ing practices. This outlet for shel- 
ter belt, farm wood lot and wind- 
break plantings should be fostered 
by the commercial nurserymen grow- 
ing such stock. 

The American Association of 
Nurserymen is coéperating with the 
Soil Conservation Service in deter- 
mining the estimated availability in 


commercial nurseries of certain com- 
mon items of seedling and transplant 
stock in greatest demand. A ques- 
tionnaire has been mailed to over 
1,200 commercial concerns, in every 
state of the country, requesting in- 
formation on estimated available 
quantities of such items for fall 1940 
and spring 1941 planting. 

A good showing in returns of 
these questionnaires will direct co- 
operating farmers needing such stock 
to those nurseries which return the 
questionnaire. If any commercial 
nurseryman will have such stock 
available in 1940-1941 and did not 
receive a questionnaire, a copy will 
be sent upon application to the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, 636 Southern building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The questionnaires 
should be returned before December 
1, as it will take considerable time 
to organize, tabulate and make avail- 
able the data secured. 

The codperation of all commercial 
nurseries growing seedling and trans- 
plant stock is desired, whether or 
not they are members of the A. A.N. 
The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen is undertaking this survey 
in the interests of the trade gen- 
erally, as are all of its many activ- 
ities. 


LANDSCAPE PROGRAM. 


Already it is announced that the 
Landscape Nurserymen’s Association 
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of the A. A. N. will have an all-day 
meeting, July 22, the day prior to the 
official opening of the sixty-fifth con 
vention, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. The program will be an 
outstanding educational feature of 
the convention. The officers are anx- 
ious to build the program around the 
desires of the landscape men. They 
are already thinking about a variety 
of subjects which could be profitably 
discussed, including items under the 
general heading of nursery manage- 
ment, office management, cost ac- 
counts, legislation, landscape depart- 
ments and publicity. Subjects such 
as replacements, discounts and guar- 
antees, terms, inventories, collections, 
insurance, advertising, taxes and ex 
tending the planting period are but 
a few of the problems that this group 
is considering. Members are invited 
to write suggestions for topics to be 
discussed, to the secretary, W. L. 
Fulmer, 14 West Roy street, Seattle, 
Wash. Such coéperation will make 
this program worth landscape nurs- 
erymen’s trip to New York next 
July. Since the railroads will con- 
tinue for another year the low trans- 
continental rates to the fair, low 
round-trip fares are assured. 





WAGE-HOUR HEARING. 


The wage and hour division of the 
Department of Labor has tentatively 
set November 29 for a public hearing 
at Washington, D. C., on the ques- 
tion of whether or not a seasonal 
exemption should be granted to em- 
ployees of firms engaged in the har- 
vesting, handling, processing, distrib- 
uting or marketing of decorative 
evergreens, including such items as 





CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROSES * "icii:tsitatzn™ 





FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Washington-Grown 
Complete Assortments 





These are but two SPECIALTIES selected from our large 
and complete line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 


Write for our complete 88-page Fall Trade List. 





FRUIT TREES - ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS - EVERGREENS 
EVERGREEN L. 0. S. - PERENNIALS - VINES - BULBS 

















E. S. Welch, Pres. 








MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


Est. 1875 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











Shenandoah, Iowa 
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| ‘The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 


Kalmia Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 











TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 10 feet. 


Best available. 
Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 








We specialize in 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


Strawberry, Asparagus, Raspberry and 

Blackberry plants. 

Grapevines, 1 and 2-year. 

OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 
FAVORABLE LOCA 

Us TO OFFER MUST 

PLEASE AT PRICES YOU WILL AP- 
PRECIATE. 

Submit your definite list for quota- 
tions. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 








EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Young Thrifty 


Well Grown 
Transplanted 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








BURR’S QUALITY 
Barberry Thunbergii 
California Privet, Hydrangea P. G. 

For Fall 1989 and Spring 1940 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
‘Taramageeem 


takus "CAPITATA PYRAMIDAL 
15 to18ins., B&B $s 
18 to 24 ins., 


BRIDGETON »N.J. 











holly wreaths, processed Christmas 
trees, laurel and pine roping, laurel 
and leucothoé sprays, etc. 

This question has been under the 
advisement of the division for some 
time because of requests for informa- 
tion from various concerns, both flo- 
rists and nurserymen, as to their 
coverage or noncoverage by the fed- 
eral wage and hour law. 

The hearing will be held in room 
214 at 939 D street, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 a. m., November 29. 
According to the official announce- 
ment, issued November 14, the peti- 
tion for the hearing was presented by 
Halverson Trees, Inc., Bradbury Co. 
and Northwestern Evergreen Co. and 
sundry other parties. Other inter- 
ested persons or firms may appear in 
their own behalf or by attorney or 
submit briefs. 

Information asked of those who do 
so is: Name and address, list of 
products handled, operations per- 
formed, location and scope of opera- 
tions, sources of materials and mar- 
kets, size of business in terms of 
quantity and dollar rate and number 
of employees, average length of pe- 
riod of operations over past five years, 
dates of beginning and close of sea- 
sonal operations, average length of 
period operations cease, climatic and 
other conditions affecting operations. 





METHYL BROMIDE USE. 


Experiments recently completed 
with methyl bromide have shown 
that all living larve of the Japanese 
beetle will be killed in 12-inch pots 
or soil balls when the treatment, 
dosage and temperature required in 
the circular issued June 9, 1939, are 
applied, according to Lee A. Strong, 
chief of the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine. 


The paragraph on the preparation 
of plants on page 14 of the circular 
has been amended as of November 
4 to read as follows: 


The treatment is to be applied only to 
plants with bare roots or in 12-inch pots, 
or smaller, or in soil balls not larger than 
twelve inches in diameter or thicker than 
twelve inches when not spherical. The soil 
should not be puddled or saturated. With 
wet material, drying for a period of twelve 
hours is advisable before treatment. The 
plants should be stacked on racks, or sep- 
arated so that the gas can have access to 
both top and bottom surfaces of pots or 
soil balls. While not essential that the 
balls be completely separated from each 
other, they should not be jammed tightly 
together. 





TREES 


We have a fine assortment of ex- 
cellent trees for Landscape, Parks or 
Street Planting. 

Pin Oaks, Red Oaks, Honey Locusts 
Sugar Maples, Sweet Gums 
European Lindens, Hemlocks and 
Pines 


OUTPOST NURSERIES 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


a“ 


Send for a copy of our 
1939 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 








WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
JUST ISSUED 


Lower prices on Evergreens, Decidu- 
ous Trees, Shrubbery, Berry Plants, Bar- 
berry Thunbergii, green and red; Ever- 
green Barberry, Glossy Privet, California 
Privet, Lining-out Stock, 2-yr. Budded 
a agg Trees, Peach Trees in quantity— 

e Haven, South Haven, Elberta, etc. 


It would be to your interest to have 
our new trade list which will be mailed 
on request. For large quantities mail us 
list for Special Letter Prices. 


The Westminster Nurseries 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 














TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 




















New Jersey News 


SHADE TREE MEETING. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Federation of Shade 
Tree Commissions will be held No- 
vember 28 at the Log Cabin, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. After registration, Dr. W. H. 
Martin, director of the experiment 
station, will welcome the group. The 
remainder of the program follows: 


“Some Tree Responses to Environ- 
ment,” illustrated, by Prof. M. A. Blake, 
New Jersey experiment station. 

“London Plane Disease,” by Dr. J. M. 
Walter, associate pathologist, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Practical Line Clearance,” by Winston 
E. landscape forester, Moorestown, 
N. J. 

Buffet luncheon. 

“Lawns,” by Dr. Howard B. Sprague, 
agronomist, New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion. 

“Broad-leaved Evergreens,” illustrated, 
by J. J. Jenning, F. & F. Nurseries, Spring- 

eld. 

“What's New in Insecticides?” by Dr. 
C. C. Hamilton, New Jersey experiment 
station. 

“Sap Movements in Shade Trees,” mov- 
ing pictures, by Dr. Curtis May, patholo- 
gist, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Round table discussion of shade tree 
gadgets, led by Carl P. Witte, Essex 
county park commission. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


The annual banquet will be held 
in the main ballroom of the Roger 
Smith hotel, New Brunswick, at 7 
p.m. Dr. Joseph W. Vansant will 
present an entertaining moving pic- 
ture of big game hunting. 


HOWE WINS ELECTION. 


William P. Howe, Jr., of the 
Howe Nurseries, Pennington, N. J., 
was elected to the New Jersey as- 
sembly on the Republican ticket in 
Mercer county at the November 7 
election. Four years ago he served 
a term in the New Jersey assembly, 
but was defeated the following year 
in the Roosevelt landslide, which put 
a Democrat into the office in his 
county. 

Educated at the Pennington School 
for Boys, Bill Howe upon gradu- 
ation became associated with his 
father and brother in the Howe 
Nurseries. At one time he was vice- 
president of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen and last July 
was sworn into office as a member 
of the New Jersey state board of 
agriculture. 


Besides his legislative service, Mr. 
Howe is a former mayor of Penning- 
ton and holds the distinction of 
being the youngest person ever to 
hold that office. He also has been a 
member of the Mercer County 
Health League, the Boy Scout Coun- 
cil of Trenton and Mercer area, 
chairman of the troop committee of 
Pennington and vice-president of the 
Mercer County Republican Veter- 
ans’ Association. B. J. 





NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


Arrangements for the second an- 
nual nurserymen’s short course 
offered by the college of agriculture, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., next February include a talk 
by Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio 
State University, on a selected list 
of evergreens and a discussion of 
perennials by R. C. Allen, of Cor- 
nell University. 

Chrysanthemum field day was held 
at the New Jersey agricultural ex- 
periment station, October 22, made 
possible by the contribution of plants 
from such firms as Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., Riverton, N. J.; Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.; Way- 
side Gardens, Mentor, O., and Elmer 
D. Smith & Co., Adrian, Mich. The 
rhododendron garden at the station 
is assuming larger proportions 
through the contributions made by 
nurserymen of the state. 


Planting of the Warinanco hous- 
ing project, at Elizabeth, has been 
awarded to Walter Ritchie, Rahway, 
N. J., who recently completed a sim- 
ilar project at Plainfield. 

The Meadowbrook Nurseries, En- 
glewood, N. J., were recently award- 
ed a contract for a highway planting 
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in New York state, and Edward Car- 
man was recently in Buffalo to get 
the work under way. 

The first of eight educational meet 
ings was held last month by the 
North Jersey Metropolitan Nursery- 
men’s Association, when E. M. Mills, 
of the federal bureau of biological 
survey, spoke on the control of mice 
in orchards and nurseries, showing 
moving pictures and specimens. 





BUY IN AUTUMN. 


Much lining-out stock is now sold 
in autumn. Propagating firms have 
done their customers a real service 
by convincing them that they should 
buy their lining-out stock in autumn 
and heel it in, in a protected frame, 
over winter. Having the stock at 
hand, the buyers can plant it out 
whenever they find it convenient in 
the early spring. They can use odd 
times for planting and do not have 
to put on extra labor especially for 
spring lining out. 





LONICERA HALLIANA., 
[Concluded from page 2.} 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of Hall’s honeysuckle is its 
adaptability to a wide variation of 
soil and environmental conditions. It 
will succeed almost anywhere. This 
fact, with its relative freedom from 
insects and diseases, accounts for its 
extensive use in landscape plantings. 

Propagation is accomplished com- 
mercially by division of clumps, by 
separation of stems that have taken 
root and by softwood cuttings. There 
is little need of propagation by seeds. 

While its growth is too rank and 
coarse for a refined ground cover, it 
is extremely useful, as mentioned pre- 
viously, for covering bank areas, espe- 
cially under adverse conditions. It 
can also be used as a vine for climb- 
ing on trellises, wire screens, arbors 
and similar types of support. L. C. C. 








OUR NEW FALL 1939 TRADE LIST 
Is Now Available 


Offering a Very Complete Line of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK AND MANY NEW 
VARIETIES OF SPECIAL MERIT 
Write for Price List 
LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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RHUBARB ROOTS 


Whole clean roots with no surplus 
dirt, now dug, in storage ready for 
shipment any time you want them. 
Special low prices for quantity orders. 
Per 1000 Per 5000 
¥% to “i é $28.00 
Vy to “i Y 40.00 
Ye to 4 . 65.00 
1 to “i x 85.00 
14 to i 
2-in. and up 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, Ia. 








Tenn. 





NURSERY COMPANY 





L~ A 

We w a general line of hardy 
shrubs and tree seedlings, spe- 
cializing in lining-out stock. 

Amoor River North Privet 

Red Bark Dogwood Witch Hazel 

Cercis Canadensis, Redbud 

Cornus Florida, White Dogwood 

Black Walnut and Sweet Gum 
Write for our fall trade list, or send us 
your want list for special quotations. 








CORNUS FLORIDA 
(White Dogwood) 

Nursery-grown Per 10 Per 100 

1 te — Ae oes 


8 to 10 ft., B&B 
10 to 12 ft., B&B 


First-class trees. F.o.b. Roanoke, 
Va. Packing at cost. 


HEDGE LAWN NURSERIES, INC. 


Roanoke, Va. 








MORE 
PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 


Fall price list ready now. 
Complete assortment. Low prices. 


OTTAWA - - KANSAS 





RHUBARB ROOTS 
Myatt’s Linneaus and Myatt’s Victoria asso 
$9.00 


storage. 
from this ad. Samples upon 
Ask us to mail you a price | st. 


request, 
KRIEGER'S WHOLESALE NURSERY Bridgman, Mich. 











WEIGHT OF TREE BALLS. 


With reference to the computation 
of weights of balled plants discussed 
in recent issues, it is noteworthy that 
in the wholesale price list of Mosty 
Bros., Kerrville and Center Point, 
Tex., specific weights are indicated 
with the grade description of the 
plants, the approximate weight being 
indicated in pounds with the table 
giving the height and price of each 
variety of balled and burlapped plant 
listed. These weights have been 
found by the firm as reasonably ac- 
curate after many years of careful 
checking. Regarding this procedure 
Harvey Mosty comments: 

“We have been using this weight 
method of grading for a number of 
years and find it to be more satisfac- 
tory than grading by ball dimensions. 
Freight rates can be figured by this 
method, and soil variations of differ- 
ent localities will not affect the 
weights. Some soils require a ball to 
be deep and narrow, while others’ 
balls will be wide and shallow to 
cover the root spread, making it im- 
possible to dig by set dimensions. We 
believe the weight method of grad- 
ing is the solution to this problem. 

“The state of Texas highway de- 
partment is using this method now 
in grading balled plants in specifica- 
tions for highway plantings.” 





MINNESOTA MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at the Lowry hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., December 19 and 
20. The Northern Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association, composed of nurs- 
eries in Minnesota and surrounding 
states and in Canada, will hold a 
meeting December 18. It has been 
the custom for several years for 
these two associations to meet at the 
same time. 

The program committee is work- 
ing on an interesting and entertain- 
ing program, which will be an- 
nounced at a later date, according 
to John K. Andrews, Faribault, pres- 
ident. 





THE entire evergreen nursery lo- 
cated on Paw-Paw and Huntoon 
avenue, Watervliet, Mich., has been 
sold by Alfred Stelzer to Hans West- 
ern, who will continue in the land- 
scaping and nursery business under 
his name. 





Carloads 
HARDY 


Canadian-Grown 


SHADE TREES - EVERGREENS 
PERENNIALS ROSES 
FRUITS Comeies the famous 


new Peaches Vedette, Valiant, 
Veteran, etc.) 


Send us your want list or write for 
prices. Quality and prices will be right. 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, LTD. 


Canada’s Greatest Nurseries 
WINONA - ONTARIO 








NORWAY MAPLES 


Specimen Trees 


In sizes up to 4-inch cal. 
Attractive prices in quantity lots. 


Also complete list of nursery stock. 
Send for prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 


(Boston Ivy) 


2-year transplanted Per 100 


18 to 24 ins 

12 to 15 ins 
Cash with order. 
H. A. MEHAFFEY 


Route 1 Painesville, O. 








Privet, Barberry, Shrubs, Vines 
Lining-out Stock 
Send your lists for prices 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








LINERS, extra nice 


Berberis, Calyeanthus, Cornus, Crate Cordata, 
Fraxinus, Malus Coronaria, Chinese Elim, Multi- 
flora RB Stock, the nicest block of Mult flora 
in the country. How many do you want and what 
size? A good many other items in quantity. Send 
for bargain list, now. 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, Inc., BERLIN, MD. 











Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 
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Browning of Evergreens 


Various Causes and Suggestions for Remedies 
Told by Dr. F. L. Gambrell, of New York Station 


The appearance of brown or yellow 
foliage on evergreens at various times 
during the year is recognized by nurs- 
erymen as the result of various causes, 
without undue alarm, but homeown- 
ers frequently are disturbed and de- 
mand explanation of the cause, par- 
ticularly if the planting is a recent one. 
It is a part of good salesmanship that 
the nurserymen respond with helpful 
suggestions as to watering, feeding, 
insect and disease control, protection 
by screening and the use of wind- 
breaks, mulch and other materials, 
states Dr. F. L. Gambrell, of the New 
York agricultural experiment station, 
in a recent issue of New York Nursery 
Notes, and he explains the various 
factors involved: 

“Among the causes are insect pests, 
spider mites (insect relatives) , fungous 
diseases, drought, sun and wind scorch, 
natural pruning and shedding of 
branches and foliage, and possibly 
other unfavorable agencies. Some- 
times the real cause of trouble may be 
masked by something of a secondary 
nature. As a rule, arbor-vite, pine 
and spruce, in the order mentioned, 
are the groups that most often display 
unusual browning of foliage, yet hem- 
lock and certain junipers are not 
immune. 

“Generally speaking, browning oc- 
curs at three rather definite periods 
throughout the year, namely, early 
spring, early summer and early fall. 
In an attempt to diagnose the cause of 
this trouble and to cope with it the 
writer feels that it is important to 
distinguish between these seasonal 
periods insofar as possible. 

“Spring browning often occurs dur- 
ing late February and early March. 
It is sometimes called winter-drying. 
The damage is done while the soil is 
still frozen so that the tree cannot 
replace the water lost by the needles. 
This type of injury is usually more 
noticeable on those portions of the 
tree that are exposed to prevailing 
winds and direct sunlight. It should 
not be confused with injury to fall- 
planted trees that fail to become estab- 
lished, or trees in poor vigor, lacking 
in hardiness, or otherwise adversely 
affected from other causes. 


“Summer browning is in most cases 


caused by insects or related pests. 
Spruce mite or ‘spider mite’ is a com- 
mon source of trouble. The spruce 
mite not only attacks spruces, but 
many other types of evergreens as 
well. Upon close examination, these 
reddish-brown creatures, smaller than 
the head of an ordinary pin, can be 
seen crawling about the tree. Usually 
webbing is in evidence. Furthermore, 
mite injury is likely to be more preva- 
lent during hot dry periods and is 
frequently quite ‘spotted, that is, on 
isolated plants here and there. Dust- 
ing sulphur as frequently used by nurs- 
erymen gives good control. Other 
possible causes of summer browning 
are scale insects, root weevils, spruce 
gall aphis, plant diseases, prolonged 
drought, sun scorch, poor establish- 
ment of plants and unfavorable plant- 
ing sites, particularly exposed and 
poorly drained spots. 

“Fall browning may vary consid- 
erably in amount during different 
years. Commonly, this condition is 
quite natural; that is, it is a case of 
natural shedding or pruning of the 
older leaves and branches and is com- 
parable to that which occurs on de- 
ciduous plants. This type of injury 
is particularly noticeable on arbor- 
vite and may also be observed on pines 
in the form of browning and shedding 
of the 3 and 4-year-old needles. Occa- 
sionally the 2-year-old needles fall, 
but this may be due to some organic 
agency or some adverse weather con- 
dition.” 

ALEX CRAWFORD, owner of 
the Crawford Nursery, 17648 Ven- 
tura boulevard, Encino, Cal., has an- 
nounced that he intends to sell out 
all the stock and close the business. 
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SPRAYS SET HOLLY FRUIT. 


The technique of producing fruit 
from unpollinated flowers—known to 
scientists as parthenocarpy—advanced 
another step when scientists of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture found two new growth sub 
stances—naphthaleneacetic acid and 
naphthaleneacetamide — are much 
more effective as pollen substitutes 
than substances used as sprays in pre 
vious tests. 

The experiments, conducted by the 
federal bureau of plant industry, re 
new interest in parthenocarpic fruits, 
which develop normally but produce 
no embryos, or seeds. Bananas and 
navel oranges are good examples of 
parthenocarpic fruits. 

Most of the previous work, and al! 
with the two new substances, has been 
with holly, of which the male and 
female flowers are borne on separate 
plants. Berries develop only on the 
female plant after fertilization by in- 
sect-borne pollen from the male plant 
In the tests, conducted by Dr. F. E 
Gardner and P. C. Marth, the female 
plants were sprayed with weak solu 
tions of the substances and covered 
with glassine bags to protect against 
pollination. 

Both greenhouse and outdoor holly 
plants were sprayed. Using a 0.01 
per cent solution, the strongest of 
three solutions used, eighty-five to 
ninety-eight per cent of the flowers 
sprayed set fruit. The naphthalene- 
acetamide was slightly more effective 
than the naphthaleneacetic acid. 

In previous experiments with straw- 
berries, and using indolebutyric acid 
as the spray, Dr. Gardner and Mr 
Marth had partial success in growing 
a set of parthenocarpic fruit. The 
embryos did not develop, but the hard 
seed coverings, or achenes, grew just 
the same, giving the parthenocarpic 
fruit much the same appearance as 
normal berries. 

The department is interested in the 





STOCK. 





FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Covering all of the best shrubs and plants for the south. Also a half million 
of liningout CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS AND GENERAL NURSERY 


Write for Price List. 


E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 
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VIBURNUM 
DORK WOODI 


- SCARCE - HARDY 


ore striking improvement in flower- 
ing shrubs in many years—fragrant 
pink and white flowers. 


Fall 1939 Delivery 
Per10 Per 100 
15 to 18 ins. B&’B....$10.00 $ 85.00 
18 to 24 ins. B&B... 15.00 125.00 
2 to 3 ft. B&B \ 175.00 
3 to 4 ft. B&B 250.00 


F.O.B. Dayton, Ohio. 
Packing extra at cost. 


The Siebenthaler Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 








HARDY TREES 
at BARGAIN PRICES 
CHINESE ELM — Large Sizes 
6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft., and Caliper 


RUSSIAN OLIVE SEEDLINGS 
Low Prices on Large Quantities 


HONEY LOCUST SEEDLINGS 
Write for Wholesale Prices 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 


Yankton, South Dakota 








Colorado- Grown 


Chinese Elm, seedlings and transplants. 
Caragana Arborescens, transplants only. 


Now booking orders for spring ship- 
ment in combination carloads. Whole- 
sale list on request. 


Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 
Swink Nursery Company 


Box 330 
Swink, Colorado 








JEWELL SPECIALS 


Bleeding Hearts, Large-flowering 
Clematis, Bolleana Poplar, Gypsophila 
Bristol Fairy, Evergreen Liners, Per- 
sian Lilacs and Hard Maple. 

A complete line of fruits, trees and 
shrubs. Write for price list. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 


Pouch A Lake City, Minn. 








NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











results and will continue experiments 
with other fruits and substances. Pro- 
duction of parthenocarpic fruits— 
free from seeds—would be commer- 
cially desirable in some fruits such as 
tomatoes, which do not have a hard 
seed covering about the embryo. 

Nurserymen or florists who make 
a specialty of small holly plants for 
Christmas decorating might find the 
expense warranted as insurance of a 
full set of berries. Homeowners who 
have a female plant that does not bear 
because of the absence of a male plant 
also may want to spray to obtain 
berries. 


PLANT TREES IN NEW YORK. 

Thirty-five trees transplanted to 
Rockefeller Center's cross streets 
early in November completed a pro- 
gram in which 147 trees, including 
eight 50-foot elms, were moved into 
the heart of New York city. 

The newcomers, 16-foot oriental 
planes, were planted along Forty- 
eighth and Forty-ninth streets. They 
match the ninety-two planes planted 
along the other cross streets in the 
development last fall. In addition, 
twelve oriental planes, thirty feet tall, 
border the sunken plaza. 

All of the trees are thriving, ac- 
cording to A. M. Van den Hoek, 


horticulturist of the center. 


IDENTIFYING PLANTS. 

{Concluded from page 8.]} 
the dahlias are in their glory. The 
buds of Hamamelis vernalis, on the 
other hand, tarry a little longer and 
are mature by the end of January, 
which seems to be springtime enough 
to induce them to come out with a 
profusion of astoundingly live flow- 
ers. Both these peculiar cases of “frost 
flowering” are the result of the witch 
hazel’s having highly specialized 
flower buds. 

Many other interesting cases could 
be discussed and of some of them 
I shall speak at the proper time. For 
the present, let us recall that we have 
scaly buds and leafy buds (the dif- 
ference on the outside), and flower 
buds and branch buds (the difference 
in the inside). 





AT a meeting of the Allied Retail 
Nurserymen’s Association, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., November 1, Michael 
Bulckley, Westchester county farm 
agent, spoke on insect and disease 
control. 





TAXUS 
CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
for sun or shade, foundation plant- 
ings and hedges. 

Each 


18 to 24 ins 
24 to 3 ft 


Also larger sizes 


The above prices in lots of 100 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of the 
best varieties of Evergreens. 


Send for our wholesale 
nursery price list 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


P. 0. Box 1747 ~=— Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











Juniperus Scopulorum 


Seedlings, 6 to 10 ins.. .$60.00 per 1000 
Seedlings, 10 to 12 ins.. 90.00 per 1000 


Malus 


Arnoldiana, coronaria, floribunda 
Matthewi, Parkmannii, Scheideckeri 
$15.00 per 100 

Cotoneaster Divaricata 
Seedlings, 8 to 12 ins.. $40.00 per 1000 


Viburnum Wrightii 
Seedlings, 6 to 10 ins...$40.00 per 1000 
Write for price list of other stock. 


HOOK’S NURSERY 


Box 25 Highwood, Ill. 








EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-five Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CoO. 
Established 1 STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











CHINESE ELMS 


750,000 true-to-type trees 
4 to 6 ft., 6 to8 ft., 7to10 ft., etc. 
Write for prices. 


WEAVER FLORIST & NURSERY CO. 


Lamesa, Tex. 














OBITUARY. 


Julius Heurlin. 


After a long illness, Julius Heurlin, 
owner of the Blue Hill Nurseries, Inc., 
South Braintree, Mass., died Novem- 
ber 12 at the age of 72 years. A na- 
tive of Sweden, he came to America 
forty-seven years ago at the same 
time as the late John Kirkegaard, 
and they secured their first employ- 
ment together with the Shady Hill 
Nursery Co. of Temple & Beard, 
later going with B. W. Whittier, of 
the Framingham Nurseries, and from 
there to the Reading Nurseries, oper- 
ated by Jacob W. Manning. He then 
purchased thirty acres at South Brain- 
tree, Mass., and established the Blue 
Hill Nurseries, known for its ever- 
greens of all kinds, of which many 
unusual varieties and forms were to 
be found there. Deciduous trees and 
shrubs and hardy: herbaceous peren- 
nials were also grown. 

Mr. Heurlin was for many years 
a member of the New England Nurs- 
erymen’s Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Nurserymen’s Association. 
He was an expert propagator and a 
first-class botanist. His groups of 
choice evergreens had won many 
high awards at the shows of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
of which he was a life member. 

Mrs. Heurlin survives, as does a 
son, Victor H., who has been oper- 
ating the nursery for some years with 
his late father; one sister, Elise, resi- 
dent at the Blue Hills Nurseries, and 
a brother in Sweden. 

Funeral services were held in the 
chapel at Forest Hills cemetery, 
Jamaica Plain, November 15, with 
many nurserymen in attendance. 
After cremation the remains were 
interred in the Blue Hills cemetery, 
South Braintree, which directly ad- 
joins the Blue Hill Nurseries. 


Louis A. Berckmans. 


Private funeral services were held 
October 30 for Louis A. Berckmans, 
82, Augusta, Ga., who died October 
29 at his home. A native of Plain- 
field, N. J., Mr. Berckmans had been 
a resident of Augusta since his early 
childhood. 

Born in 1857, Mr. Berckmans 
graduated from the Academy of 
Richmond County and became asso- 
ciated with his father, P. J. Berck- 
mans, noted horticulturist and bota- 
nist, who introduced and dissemi- 


nated fruits and ornamentals of value 
to the south, in the operation of the 
P. J. Berckmans Nursery. After his 
father’s death in 1910, Mr. Berck- 
mans became president of the nurs- 
ery, which position he held until the 
dissolution of the firm in 1918. 

Later, Mr. Berckmans became as- 
sociated with his brother, P. J. A. 
Berckmans, in the operation of the 
Berckmans Bros. Orchards, Mayfield, 
Ga. When the brothers sold this 
business in 1929 they became active 
in the operation of the Linville Nurs- 
eries, Linville, N. C., where Louis 
became supervisor. Mr. Berckmans 
was also consulting landscape en- 
gineer at Radio City, New York, 
working under Architect Randolph 
Hancock. 

Mr. Berckmans is survived by a 
daughter, Mary Alice, and a brother, 
Robert, both of Augusta. 





FAIRVIEW BUILDS HOUSE. 


Because of dry weather in Sep- 
tember, business got off to a slow 
start, but October sales were the 
best in history, reports Charles W. 
Hetz, of the Fairview Evergreen 
Nurseries, Fairview, Pa. 

Due to the demand for transplants 
from rooted cuttings to complete its 
list of evergreen seedlings and seed- 
ling grown transplants the firm 
has built a propagating house, 25x67 
feet. This house is equipped with 
concrete benches and automatic heat- 
ing unit. 
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This section of Pennsylvania was 
fortunate in having just about the 
right amount of rain during the sum 
mer, and growth of stock was nor 
mal. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The Kansas State College of Agri 
culture has announced the third an 
nual school for nurserymen, which 
will be held at Manhattan, Friday, 
November 24, beginning at 10 a. m 
In addition to the scheduled pri 
gram, a student horticultural: shov 
will be staged by the members of 
the Hort. Club. Some of the topics 
to be discussed include the consum 
er’s point of view, recent advances 
in the control of damping-off and 
cedar blight, some experiences with 
nursery wax sprays, the use of root 
inducing substances, Kansas land 
scapes in natural colors and irriga 
tion of nursery stock. 

Lloyd Moffet, Fremont, Neb., and 
Clayton W. Watkins, Lincoln, Neb.. 
have purchased the Kinghorn Nurs 
ery, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Richards & Miullinix, Inc., Okla 
homa City, Okla., was awarded the 
contract for roadside improvement 
planting in Ottawa and Pontotoc 
counties, Oklahoma. 

Brown’s Greenhouse & Nursery 
Co., Junction City, Kan., was low 
bidder on nursery stock for land 
scaping the Civic building, Junction 
City. This firm has completed the 
renovation of its greenhouses, which 

















ESTIMATING CHARTS 


Quantities of Top Soil, Humus, Manure, etc., 
for any size of Tree Pit, Lawn, Hedge Trench. 


Weights of Balls in over 200 sizes. 
Car and Truck Load Lots for Delivery and Freight Charges. 
Excavation of Tree Pits—over 800 sizes. 
Over 20 designs and how to figure them. 
Numerous guiding examples. 


A Useful Ready Reckoner 


Saves Time—Saves Errors—Saves Guesswork 


A Handy Guide for 


Estimators, Nurserymen, Landscape Architects and Contractors, 
Federal, State and Municipal Park and Highway Departments. 


Publishing date, December 12, 1939 
Advance orders now being taken. 


Price, $2.00 per set 


Postage free if check accompanies order. 


JOHN SURTEES 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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RASPBERRIES 


Latham — Chief 
Newburgh — Taylor 
Indian Summer Everbearing 


RED LAKE CURRANT 
MACDONALD RHUBARB 
MANCHURIAN CRAB scsi 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








If it’s new for 
the Northwest, we have it! 


In quantity, we grow: 
New Red Lake Currant 
McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 
Cornus Elegantissima 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Physocarpus Monogynus 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding 

Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 











OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
Grapevines, Currants, 
Berry Plants, Strawberries 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
R. Bridgman, Mich. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


C9 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 
BERRIES and BERRY PLANTS. 
Growing for the wholesale trade since 
1890. The quality of our plants will 
please your most critical customers. Get 
our es quotations before placing 

your ord 


THE F. E. ‘SCHIFFERLI & om NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N 














SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
ana out Stock 

for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF 'S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 








Grape Cuttings and Vines 


A specialty on new varieties. Get our 
prices before buying. 


INDEPENDENT FRUIT CO. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 











GRAPEVINES _ pe: 100 Per 1000 
CONCORD, 2-yr., No. } eccccocees $2. $20.00 
CONCORD, 2-yr.. No. $00 15.00 

We are also ee, Worden, Champion and 
Moore’s Early at low prices. 

Place your ler now for immediate or spring 
delivery. Samples upon request. 


KRIEGER'S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Michigan 








were badly damaged by hail last 
spring. The flower shop has been 
moved from downtown to the green- 
house, and a new office and sales- 
room has been built. 

The Sarber Nursery Co., Topeka, 
Kan., was given a page write-up, 
with pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Sar- 
ber, in the Topeka Daily Capital, 
Sunday, October 29. Advertised as 
Topeka’s largest nursery, the article 
tells of the beginning and develop- 
ment of this company over a 10-year 
period. A 230-acre farm has recent- 
ly been acquired in Osage county, 
part of which will be used for the 
growing of nursery stock. A green- 
house will be built this fall for prop- 
agating evergreens and shrubs. The 
company stresses evergreens, dealing 
in forty-five different varieties. 





W. D. GRIFFING ON AIR. 

W. Dickson Griffing was the speaker 
November 3 over KPRC on the Gar- 
den Club of the Air program, on “Col- 
orful Evergreens in the Garden.” 

W. Dickson Griffing is a nephew of 
W. C. Griffing and has recently joined 
the Griffing Nurseries, Houston, in the 
sales division. He and his mother have 
moved there from New Orleans, La., 
where he had been in school and for- 
merly with the Texas Co. 

Mr. Griffing’s father was engaged 
in the nursery and orchard business at 
Elizabeth and Alexandria, La., until 
his death, about seven years ago. He 
developd a large pecan orchard which 
covers several hundred acres there. 





MISSISSIPPI GIVES TREES. 


More than 6,000,000 forest tree 
seedlings will be distributed to farm: 
ers for the 1939-40 planting season 
from the Mississippi forest and park 
service nursery at Mount Olive, ac- 
cording to announcement of Monty 
Payne, Mississippi extension service 
forester. 

Seedlings will be planted by farm- 
ers on lands unsuited for crops or per- 
manent pasture. The seedlings are to 
be supplied at cost plus express 
charges. 

The demand for trees, judging by 
the number of orders already received, 
will be greater this year than ever be- 
fore, because the tree-planting prac- 
tice of the A. A. A. program allows 
a credit of five units, or $7.50, for 
each acre planted. 





Write for a copy of 
OUR FALL PRICE LIST NO. 2, 
just out, offering attractive prices on 
quality-grown nursery stock. 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
EVERGREENS AND VINES 
HARDY SHRUBS, HEDGE 
PLANTS 


FRUIT TREES, SEEDS 
LINING-OUT STOCK IN 
VARIETY 


Will quote attractive delivered prices 
on truck or carload lots of IBOTA 
and NORTH PRIVET. Mail your 
list now for special quotations. 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 
MeMinnville, Tenn. 
Long Distance Phone 234-W 


Established 1887 J. R. Boyd 
By J. H. H. Boyd President 








EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 
The Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Mich. 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
28th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Berlin, Maryland 








QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Specialties 
Gypsephila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 


Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Hardy Early Korean Varieties—Hestia, Thalia, 
Psyche, Louise Senttes. 


Sappho, Nysa, Juno, 
$8.00 per 100. Field- oe clumps. Real 
gains. 100,000 FREDO 


trees 


FARM OF PASCHKE 








NURSERYMEN ATTENTION NURSERYMEN 
HEAVY FIELD PLANTS NOW READY 
THE FAMOUS HARDY CUSHION MUMS. 

ALL COLORS. 10e EACH. 
SEND FOR CHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 











HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 











BLUEBERRIES 


Variety, age, grades and prices 
on application. 


J. R. SPELMAN CO., Growers 


South Haven, Michigan 

















NIA and PORTLAND 
Grape cuttings. Will exchange for plants and 


North-East, Pa. 
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CALIFORNIA AWARDS. 


The committee on awards of the 
California Horticultural Society, in 
giving awards of merit to such plants 
as were esteemed worthy of this dis- 
tinction from among those that have 
been exhibited before the society dur- 
ing the past year, included two which 
were bred and originated at the nurs- 
ery of W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, 
Cal. These were Prunus mume Rose- 
mary Clarke and the new cathayensis 
hybrid quinces to which the botanical 
name Chenomeles californica has 
been given. 

The former is the result of breed- 
ing on the flowering apricots under- 
taken seven or eight years ago, the 
main object of which was to get a 
beautiful double white, and the award 
indicates that efforts were successful. 

The cathayensis hybrid quinces 
were the subject of an article con- 
tributed to the September bulletin 
of the Garden Club of America by 
Mr. Clarke, who has great expecta- 
tions of their wide popularity. 





SANTA ANA GARDEN. 


The Santa Ana botanic garden is 
characterized as “squeezing the long- 
est state in the Union into a few hun- 
dred feet” botanically speaking. In 
the 200 acres of the garden are being 
compressed all the native growing 
things of California, and a census just 
taken discloses that more than half of 
all varieties can be found in the gar- 
den, 100,000 of them. Greater prog- 
ress has been made this year than at 
any time since the formation of the 
foundation in 1934. 

The reason for this effort is not en- 
tirely to offer a beauty spot for public 
pleasure, but plants and trees are 
being developed there which may be 
found adaptable to cultivation in 
home gardens. 

Prized accomplishment of botanists 
is the planting and successful cultiva- 
tion of between seventy-five and 100 
Lyonothamnus floribundus aspleni- 
folius, island ironwood trees, which 
are found only on Santa Catalina and 
Santa Cruz islands. Seeds from these 
beautiful trees with fernlike leaves 
were carefully gathered and trans- 
ported to the gardens, where they are 
thriving and now compose the largest 
cultivated grove of their kind in the 
world. 

Another project of interest is 
planting of more than 200 palm trees 


of the variety found near Palm 
Springs. These are thriving and al- 
ready have reached a height of sev- 
eral feet. 

According to Dr. Carl B. Wolfe, 
English visitors are better acquainted 
with California’s flowers than na- 
tives. Many specimens were taken to 
England between 1830 and 1850 by 
exploring parties and there have been 
cultivated into some of the nation’s 
most popular blooms. 

Twenty-five miles of pipe lines pro- 
vide water for overhead irrigation 
systems. Eleven miles of trail and 
two miles of automobile road thread 
the site. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Mount Vernon Nursery, Mount 
Vernon, is now making shipments of 
Mahonia Aquifolium and Sorbus 
Aucuparia seedlings to the east. 

Endre Ostbo, Bellevue, displayed 
many new varieties of heather at the 
San Francisco world’s fair and is now 
making shipments to California and 
other points. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Strander, 
Strander’s Nursery, Foster; Howard 
E. Andrews and W. L. Fulmer, Seat- 


——_— 
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Established 1914 by 
JOHN HOLMASON 


Present Owner 


We can furnish any variety of Fruit 
Tree seedlings in all grades, Chinese 
Elm seedlings and transplanted Elms, 
Cut-Leaf and White Birch trees, Nor- 
way Maple whips and Italian Prunes. 
We can benebe you with quality 
stock as well as prices. Samples upon 
request. 


PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court Portland, Oregon 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


tle, attended an outstanding meeting 
of the Whatcom county chapter of 
the Associated Farmers of Washing- 
ton, Bellingham. The farmers’ ex- 
ecutive committee of the state also 
held a meeting. A large majority of 
the nurserymen of the state of Wash 
ington are members of this associa 
tion. 

The members of the Washington 
State Nurserymen’s Association and 
the Washington state chapter of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
held a joint meeting November 2 at 
the New Washington hotel, Seattle 
Members from all sections of the 
state responded. 

Richmond Nursery, Richmond 
Beach, is forwarding a shipment of 
English holly to the east. Several 
truckloads of conifers were sent to 
the Puget Sound navy yard, Bremer- 
ton. 

Frank Bonnell, Seattle, who re 
cently purchased the J. J. Bonnell 














Field-Grown 


Rosebushes 
> 


RO 


m row 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 








L-emet, California 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


Nursery C0. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
PORTLAND - OREGON 


Oregon-Grown - Quality Guaranteed 
BIRCH, Cutleaf Weeping. All 


grades. 

BOX ELDER, Silver 
3-4, 4-5. 

CHERRY, Kwanzan Dbl. Fig. All 
grades. 

CRAB, Bechtel’s 
grades. 

ELM, Chinese, 6-8, 8-10. 

HAWTHORN. Paul's 
Whips only. 

MAPLE, Norway, branched, 68, 
8-10, 10-12. 

MAPLE, Silver, 6-8, 8-10. 

MOUNTAIN ASH, European, 6-8, 
8-10. 

OAK, Pin, 68, 8-10. 

PEACH, Pink, Red and White Fig., 
4-5, 5-6. 

PLANE TREE, European, 6-8. 

PLUM, Blireana, 5-6, 6-8, 8-10. 

PLUM, Triloba, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5. 

ALMOND, Pink-flowering, 2-3, 3-4. 

AZALEA, Mollis, 9-12, 12-15. 

BARBERRY, Truehedge, Redleaf 
and Thunbergii. 

KERRIA, Japonica Double, 2-3, 3-4. 

PHILADELPHUS, Virginalis, 2-3, 
3-4, 4-5, 

QUINCE, Scarlet, 
18-24, 2-3, 3-4. 


ROSES—A complete list of up-to- 


date varieties. 


SHIPPING—Carload accommoda- 
dations can be arranged to eastern 
points for winter and spring delivery. 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE WILL 
BE SENT ON REQUEST. 





Variegated, 


Flowering. All 


Scarlet. 


from cuttings, 
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Do not hesitate to send in your 
order on account of distance. We 
deliver lining-out stock safely to 
any express office in the United 
States, all charges prepaid. 

Write for Wholesale Trade List. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Evergreens 
Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery Stock 
Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New eatalogue now ready. 
Combination carloads to eastern dis- 

tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY C0. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 








HARDY, NON-IRRIGATED 


ROSEBUSHES 


and 
FULL LINE OF 


EVERGREEN-SHRUBS 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
FLORAL NURSERIES 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading Growers since 1900. 








Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 


DENISON & BLAIR 


Troutdale Oregon 














_ APPLE SEEDLINGS 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Yakima Valley grown. 
WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 








Nursery, was picketed by the local 
florists’ union. Mr. Bonnell immedi- 
ately secured a temporary injunction 
restraining picketing. After numer- 
ous delays and change of venue by 
the union, the court issued restrain- 
ing orders against future picketing 
and interfering with help and deliv- 
eries. 

The division of purchasing of the 
state of Washington is requesting 
quotations on shrubbery for highway 
beautification. 

Frank Chervenka, bulb grower of 
Sumner, is in California. 

R. R. Williams, of the Puget 
Sound Nursery, Tacoma, is complet- 
ing the landscaping of several large 
county estates. 

The Spanaway Improvement Club 
will decide what type of trees to plant 
on the Mount Rainier highway ad- 
jacent to Spanaway, at its next meet- 


ing. W. L. Fulmer. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.} 

Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex. 
—In thirty-two pages and cover, 5x7 
inches, is issued the wholesale price list for 
1939-40, the fifty-sixth year of this firm. 
Coniferous and broad-leaved evergreens, in 
both specimen and lining-out sizes, com- 
pose most of the list, supplemented by a 
limited selection of shade trees, flowering 
shrubs of deciduous character, including 
the crape myrtle and the Goldflame honey- 
suckle, both pictured in full color. 

Twitty Nursery Co., Texarkana, Tex. 
Wholesale price list, pocket size, of decidu- 
ous shrubs, broad-leaved and coniferous 
evergreens and some shade trees, vines and 
perennials. 

Howard-Hickory Co., Hickory, N. C.- 
Circular containing surplus list in ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs, shade trees and 
fruit trees. 

Milton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore. 
Wholesale catalogue of thirty-two pages 
and cover, 6x9 inches, covers full line of 
fruit trees, nut trees, shade and ornamental 
trees, ornamental shrubs, vines, evergreens, 
peonies and some irises offered by one of 
the largest nurseries in the Pacific north- 
west, now in its sixty-first year. Also retail 
catalogue of thirty-two pages, well illus- 
trated, with cover in colors, of somewhat 
larger dimensions. 

Paramount Nurseries, West Grove, Pa. 
—Well printed broadside reproducing in 
excellent colors some of the novelties 
among the list of roses offered by A. and 
A. D. Vanderkraats, proprietors. 

Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md. 
Trade list, in twelve pages, pocket size, ol! 
lining-out stock of deciduous trees and 
shrubs, vines and a few other items. 

Pigford Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss. 
Wholesale price list, 6-page circular, of 
small sizes in trees, fruits, deciduous orna- 
mentals and evergreens. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn. 
Wholesale fall list No. 5 in twelve large 
mimeographed pages. 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Roses 
Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








We are now 
hooking orders for 


Vine Maple Seedlings. 

Norway Maple, Whips and Seedlings. 
White Birch, Trees and Seedlings. 
Cutleaf Birch. 

Pacific Dogwood Seedlings. 
Mountain Ash, Trees and Seedlings. 
Chinese Elm, Trees and Seedlings. 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


Route 6, Box 92 
Portland, Oregon 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Hi-Land Grown-They're Hardy” Send for Trade List 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 
Box 261 Wholesale Only Gresham, Ore. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 
Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE CROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental! 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


“THE SMALL GARDEN.” 


Since the spread of public partici- 
pation in horticulture depends so much 
on the dissemination of helpful infor- 
mation in an interesting manner, there 
is reason to be grateful for books that 
are at once entertaining and educa- 
tional horticulturally. That is true 
of “The Small Garden,” by Katharine 
and Arthur Storm, just published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., at $2.50. 

The coauthors are a woman who 
wanted a home in a garden and an 
architect whose hobby was designing 
gardens. Their experiences in de- 
signing and planting their own small 
place are told in an intimate and 
homely manner. Much information 
on the usual plants to be used by the 
suburban homeowner is woven, into 
the chapters on the various phases of 
gardening and on the various types 
of plants employed. 

The enthusiasm of the authors in 
their hobby of gardening was no doubt 
enhanced by their having as a neigh- 
bor Louise Beebe Wilder, to whom 
the book is dedicated and whose son, 
Walter B. Wilder, contributes the 
introduction. With a few illustra- 
tions, this well printed book of over 
250 pages is handsomely bound in 
green cloth stamped in gold. 


“STEP OUT AND SELL!” 
“Step Out and Sell!” is described 


by the publisher as written for suc- 
cessful salesmen by a successful sales- 
man. The author is William E. Hol- 
ler, general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet division of General Motors 
Sales Corp. Unquestionably the short 
talks the book contains hold many 
suggestions by which salesmen can 
improve their approach and methods. 
But to this reviewer the book seems 
to have as much value to the heads 
of business organizations, small ones 
as well as large ones, because it points 
out the positive, forceful attitude 
necessary to business success, instead 
of the sit-down-and-wait procedure. 

The triphammer method of ex- 
pression does not always make easy 
reading, but then the salesman some- 
times has to pound the desk to wake 
up the prospect. 

Published by the Dartnell Corp., 
at $1.50, the book contains ninety-six 
pages, 6x9 inches, in cloth cover. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Pruning Deciduous Fruit Trees,” 
circular 112 of the California agricul- 
tural extension service, dated Septem- 
ber, 1939, contains material from two 
earlier bulletins by the same author, 
Warren P. Tufts, professor of po- 
mology and pomologist in the experi- 
ment station at Berkeley, Cal. Its 
sixty-four pages are designed to give 
California orchardists instructions in 
pruning both young and bearing 
trees, and the detailed information is 
supplemented by numerous illustra- 
tions showing methods and results. 


“Hedges— Uses, Planting and 
Care,” circular 337 of the extension 
division of the college of agriculture 
of the University of Kentucky, writ- 
ten by N. R. Elliott, condenses in 
sixteen pages instructions to home- 
owners for planting, care and selec- 
tion of hedges. Circular 341 from 
the same source, by the same author, 
is a leaflet giving brief instructions 
on “Feeding Shade Trees” in three 
pages. 


The first copy has been issued of 
“Scientific Tree Topics,” an 8-page 
publication of the Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories, Stamford, Conn., 
giving significant facts in relation to 
tree conservation based on investiga- 


tions of the laboratories. It is an- 
nounced that four and possibly more 
issues will be presented annually, and 
those who desire copies may be 
placed on the mailing list. The New 
England hurricane of 1938 is the sub- 
ject of the leading article. 





WRITE ON TRADE BARRIERS. 


In an article entitled, “What of the 
State Trade Barriers?” in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Rotarian magazine, 
the eminent American historian, 
James Truslow Adams, points out the 
dangers which have arisen from legis- 
lation interfering with the free flow 
of trade between states. Additional 
comments are published, from Joseph 
A. Bursey, chairman of the commit- 
tee on intergovernmental codpera- 
tion of the state of New Mexico, who 
defends the so-called ports of entry 
in that state as a means of obtaining 
from out-of-state trucks and busses 
their just contribution to the main- 
tenance of the state’s commerciai high- 


ways; by Joe M. Whitaker, Oklahoma 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


state senator, who defends the use 
tax in his state as a protection from 
out-of-state competition to merchants 
of Oklahoma, whose sales are subject 
to the state sales tax, and by John J. 
Pinney, of the Willis Nursery Co. and 
a past president of the Rotary Club 
of Ottawa, Kan., who fairly differen- 
tiates between plant quarantines recog 
nized as legitimate protection against 
the threat of insects and diseases and 
the license fees charged out-of-state 
nurserymen collected actually to pay 
nursery inspection expenses within the 
state. 

The thirty-seventh of a series of 
10-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York city, is 
entitled “State Trade Walls” and in 
its thirty-two pages are presented the 
problems brought about by trade bar 
riers and recommendations on what 
to do about them. The pamphlet was 
written by F. Eugene Melder, assist: 
ant professor of economics at Clark 
University, a leading authority on in 
terstate trade barriers. The first illus- 





AN EXTRA 
SALESMAN 


How would you like to put 
on an extra salesman during 
the busy period in autumn 
or spring, without the task 
of searching for a man 
qualified for the job or the 
expense of maintaining him 
on the payroll at other 
times? 

You can do it by using 
the advertising columns of 
the American Nurseryman 
to carry your offers of sur- 
plus stock, quote your prices 
and bring in the orders. 

What you pay a salesman 
a day or a week—depending 
on the space you take—is 
enough to carry your mes- 
sage to 4,000 trade buyers. 
Among them are many 
times the number of imme- 
diate prospects for your 
stock that your salesman 
could reach. 


Try it this fall—now! 
American Nurseryman 


508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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~ CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 

POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 

BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 
to 3 ft. 

—_— Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 
6 ft. 


APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 
All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875. 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 














PEACH PITS 
THE 
Howard- 
Hickory 
Company 
Hickory, N.C. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 














We offer general line of 


FRUIT TREES 


Heavy on Apple and Peach. Can furnish 

by carload. Send us your want list. 

Write for prices. 

COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 








for 


WOODRUFF Lown Seed 


tration in the booklet is about a 
Texas nurseryman and the problems 
that confronted him in transporting 
and selling stock to the neighboring 
state of Oklahoma, the upshot being 
his discontinuing attempts to operate 
in the latter state. It is a pamphlet 
which nurserymen would do well to 
put in the hands of their state ofh- 
cials and legislators. 


NEW PERENNIALS. 
[Continued from page 4.] 


than the older varieties. This writer 
has seen over 100 blooms at a time 
on a 4-year-old Geum Fire Opal. The 
varieties quite generally grown are 
G. Fire Opal and G. Princess Juliana. 
Neither of the two is new now, but 
they both are popular, sell well at a 
good price and are none too common 
on the market. Geum Princess Juli- 
ana is a large tawny orange. G. Fire 
Opal is orange-scarlet with an over- 
laid opal sheen. Geum Rijnstroom 
is another of the same class, only a 
much newer introduction in orange- 
yellow. The latest and most brilliant 
variety, Geum Red Wings, is still 
practically unknown on the American 
market, but it is sure to come and 
sure to be popular. The flower is 
brilliant scarlet in color and large, 
the foliage is evergreen and the plant 
is hardy. In the yellows, Borsch’s 
Golden West should crowd out Lady 
Stratheden, as it is just as good a 
flower and entirely hardy. 

Geum hybrida, Gladys Perry—Al- 
though it has not been tested to any 
appreciable extent in this country, 
this tiny new geum seems to have 
possibilities. Dwarf in form, grow- 
ing scarcely three inches high, it is 
described as bearing a profusion of 
semidouble, orange-yellow flowers in 
May, practically covering the tight 
tuft of foliage. 

Physalis Franchetii gigantea—Any- 
one who has a market for either the 
plants or the fruits of the Chinese 
lantern plant should be interested in 
this extremely large-fruited variety. 
Although the writer has never seen 
lanterns measuring up to the 8-inch 
circumference credited to gigantea, 
the fruits seen were undoubtedly 
larger than anything commonly grown 
in the trade and under the right con- 
ditions might make the grade. 

Physalis Franchetii monstrosa—An 
interesting introduction, which is 
totally distinct from any other phy- 
salis. The stout stcms bear many 





SEEDS 


Colorado Natives 


Abies concolor, White Fir......... ei 00 
ar | ay scopulorum, Silver Cedar, 


Standard 

First Grade . & 
Pinus aristata, Foxtail Pine....... 3.50 
Pinus contorta, 
Pinus oy Yellow Pine 
Ps Douglas Fir 4. 00 


1 os. 





Amorpha canescens . 
Amorpha nana (mterephyita) voce i. 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, d.b sen 
Lonicera involucrata $0. 3.00 


™ ja repems ...... én eese 75 
Rhus trilobata, c ae dee 50 
—, deliclorus. “(Phimbie- 
Shephardia argentea, db.. 


Cactus, separate varieties. 
Caetus, mixed varieties.......... 1.00 


Pentstemon, mixed, 15 vari 


3.00 


SPNONNE. SP O: 


s a 3.00 
separate varieties . 

soos (texensis). 1.75 
Douglis 2.00 
jateeritotia esccese BD 
orientalis . eee 1.75 
Seottii ..... 2.00 
weea glauca ... ee s «see 50 

ab., dry bervies; c.s., Clean seed 
Special discount on large quantities. 

Cash with order 


~ gt 
2k rt 
“ss 
" 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 


Shepherdia argentea, Viburnum Len- 
tago, Fraxinus lanceolata and other 
seeds. Native plants. 


E. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 








TREE and SHRUB SEEDS 


Juniperus Virginiana Seeds 
American Pium Pits 
Corylus Americana Nuts 


All new crop. Northeastern Iowa source. 
Write for prices. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Seoteh Grove, lowa. 








We are collectors of 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 


including 
Pinus Banksiana, Jack Pine 
Pinus Strobus, White Pine 
Pinus Resinosa, Red Pine 
Picea Canadensis, White Spruce 
Write for prices. 


Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Sheviin, Minnesota 








JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Strong rooted tip cuttings. 
$3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 


J.B. BEALLE Greenwood, Miss. 








ROSES 


Carlots of field-grown roses, budded 
stock, at 4%ec each, cash. Write for list 
of 60 varieties. Carlot shipments begin 
in December. Small lots in November. 


BROWN & LARISON ROSE NURSERY 
R. 9 Tyler, Tex. 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 
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clusters containing 100 or more small, 
divided, canoelike calyces, each about 
one inch long, which ripen to a bril- 
liant orange-scarlet in the fall. This 
variety should be valuable for indoor 
winter arrangements, which are in- 
creasing in popularity each year. If 
it is called to the attention of garden 
club members, there will undoubtedly 
be a good demand for this plant. 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Hewitt's 
Double—Should not be included in 
any list of possible money-makers for 
ordinary nurserymen, for it does not 
fall into that category. It is, how- 
ever, one of the daintiest, airiest 
perennials you ever saw, with delicate 
severed leaves and tiny double lav- 
ender blooms like elfin powder puffs. 
The thalictrum is rather difficult to 
reproduce, particular as to soil and of 
doubtful hardiness. Yet the man who 
works up a stock of Hewitt’s Double 
will probably sell every one of his 
plants at a good price, for few will 
bother to grow it. It is, however, 
that elusive rarity with a Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society award of merit to 
its credit which the restless American 
searcher for something different will 
snap up if it is made available. 


Gypsophila paniculata, Flamingo— 
A European origination patented in 
this country is expected to come into 
the market soon from a large Ameri- 
can firm. It is said to be a really 
pink double tall-growing gypsophila. 
If it proves up to expectations, it 
should become quite popular. How- 
ever, many people bought G. pacifica, 
G. Oldhamiana and G. Rosy Veil at 
a stiff price and were exceedingly dis- 
appointed in the so-called real pinks 
they supposed they had purchased. 
They will probably be wary of pink 
gypsophilas for some time to come. 

Delphinium Belladonna, Pink Sen- 
sation—Has caused much discussion 
pro and con. The write-ups from 
Europe do not seem particularly en- 
thusiastic, but many American grow- 
ers who have seen the plant like it. 
Whether it will be able to stand on its 
own feet after it loses the support of 
heavy advertising is anyone's guess, 
but for a time, at least, it should be 
a good item. 

Heuchera, or coral-bells, has always 
been a good seller, as every grower 
knows. It is a plant of many uses. 
Its foliage as well as flower is highly 
attractive, it will grow almost any- 
where and it has few insect troubles. 
The reaction of various American 


growers to the hybrids of the English 
heuchera_ specialist, Bloom, have 
varied somewhat, but most of them 
seem to feel that these fine hybrids 
of this oddly neglected genus will 
soon come into their own, and several 
large eastern growers are already at 
work developing a sizable stock of 
the best varieties. The following are 
among the finest: 

Bloom's Variety (brizoides) Long 
sprays of dainty coral-red bells; pro- 
lific bloomer. 

Freedom (sanguinea)—Light rose. 

Jubilee (sanguinea)—A glistening 
rose-pink improvement over the well 
known Edge Hall. Flowers are half 
again as large and more freely pro- 
duced. 

Garnet (sanguinea)—Huge flow- 
ers of deep pink. This variety is slow 
to propagate, but well worth the 
effort. 

Oakington Jewel (sanguinea)— 
Bronzy foliage and bells of deep coral- 
red tinged copper. 

Scarlet Beauty 
fine scarlet. 

Snowflake (sanguinea)—Large 
pure white bells. Those who have 
seen it are agreed that this is the best 
of the white heucheras and the only 
one worth growing. 


Mary Rose (brizoides)—Neat foli- 


(sanguinea) —A 
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age with a profusion of pink flowers. 

Liatris scariosa alba—Has been on 
and off the market several times in 
the past few years. No one seems 
to have a great stock of it, and it re- 
mains comparatively high in price and 
in fine demand. Of the same loose, 
late-flowering habit as scariosa, its 
pure white blooms are highly attrac 
tive and undoubtedly much more 
useful as cut flowers than those of the 
species. This plant is easily grown 
from seed stratified over winter, al 
though only a part of the plants so 
produced will bear the desired white 
flowers, the rest reverting to the pu: 
ple of the species. 

Papaver nudicaule, Red Cardinal 
—Introduced this year by Ernst 
Benary, of Germany, and offered by 
the leading seed houses all over the 
world. The writer has never seen 
this variety in bloom, but Iceland 
poppies ordinarily sell well, and if 
this variety really is as red as it is 
supposed to be, a man would be mak 
ing no mistake in having some on 
hand. Potted plants in bloom would 
attract attention and move with per 
fect safety. 

Veronica incana rosea—One of the 
best newer perennials to come into 
the market in a long time. It has 
shyly slipped into many catalogues 





“Send us six more copies. It is one of the most useful documents that has 
come our way in a long time.”—H. B. Chase, Pres., Chase Nursery Co. 


“Dr. Chadwick’s list is truly excellent. The sources of supply appended is 
very good, indeed.”—Donald Wyman, Horticulturist, Arnold Arbore 


tum. 





nurseries. 


Enclosed 1s remittance for 


0) 1 copy, 40 cents 





508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


96 pages — 40c per copy 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST” 


Selection of Superior Varieties of 
Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 


GROW THE BEST — PLANT THE BEST 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
0 3 copies, $1.00. 
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during the past two years on the 
strength of its own merits rather than 
through an overdose of ballyhoo. The 
clean-cut olive-gray foliage, quite dif- 
ferent from the silver of V. incana, 
clustered about the base of the 10-inch 
spikes of bright pink flowers, sets them 
of to great advantage. While the 
sales of this item probably will not 
equal those of a colorful new chrysan- 
themum or gaillardia, it is, neverthe- 
less, a fine, high-grade item, which 
should sell well over a long period of 
time. Propagates rather slowly; so 
will not be produced in overlarge 
quantities for some time to come. 

Campanula persicifolia, Blue Gar- 
denia—This new peach-leaved bell- 
flower is claimed by those who have 
seen it to be one of the finest new 
perennials. Borne on long stems three 
feet or more in height, the numerous 
huge deep blue blooms are tremen- 
dously showy in the garden and as cut 
flowers. Blue Gardenia is propagated 
quite easily, but does not bloom until 
the second season. The variety was 
introduced to the retail trade at two 
widely separated points last spring 
and will undoubtedly gather sales 
momentum for the next four to six 
years. 

Helenium—Several new varieties 
have come into the market within the 
past few years which should supplant 
the older varieties and increase sales 
in this class considerably. Some are 
already firmly entrenched in this 
country, and others are still in the 
process of making the Atlantic jump 
to the more progressive nurseries. 
The leading varieties in this group 
are the following: 

Braungold—One of the finest. 
Large rich red flowers encircled with 
a golden-yellow border. 

Peregrinum—Rather low-growing. 
Flowers wallflower-red, or perhaps 
chestnut-brown would better describe 
them. A fine autumn coloring. 

Moerheim Beauty—Rich velvety 
crimson with purple disk. 

Chippersfield Orange—Tall orange- 
yellow prettily flamed with streaks 
of brick red. 

Arabis Rosabella—The idea of a 
pink or red arabis has always seemed 
to appeal to many people. Probably 
the best known pink, Rosabella, finds 
instant purchasers wherever offered, 
although most growers avoid it as a 
dificult plant to handle and it has 
never become at all common. A 
stock of it properly grown and han- 


tae. 
WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 


“FLOWER SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN” 


Send for Catalogue 
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e +. 
The New Plant Bands 


Inexpensive wood plant bands 
instead of pots for growing on 
perennials. Six sizes. Better 
write for samples and prices. 








Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 





THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 











dled in pots would most certainly 
move rapidly and profitably. 

A new variety listed as Arabis 
alpina coccinea and classed as a real 
red is quite generally listed in Europe, 
but apparently has not yet successfully 
crossed to our shores. Some who 
have seen it in Europe have expressed 
dislike for its color. The progressive 
grower will nevertheless be on the 
lookout for this variety and will hold 
himself in readiness to stock up and 
make a dollar or two if a source of 
supply becomes available and the 
plant really merits listing. 

Phlox Arendsii, Sophie—Those 
who have grown the several washed- 
out purple varieties of Arendsii will 
look in askance at this inclusion. 
Sophie, however, is an attractive pure 
white phlox with pink stamens. It 
does not seem so subject to mildew as 
are most of the other Arendsii varie- 
ties. A low-growing, bushy phlox, 
blooming after the spring phlox and 
on into the season of the paniculata 


varieties, it should be a popular item 
with any progressive grower. 

It seems quite obvious that Phlox 
subulata is being overdone at the pres 
ent time. Although there are im- 
proved and good selling shades of 
blue, white and nearly red, the ma- 
jority of the new varieties are pink, 
which is too bad, for to the average 
customer a pink moss pink is just that 
and nothing more, no matter whether 
it goes under one varietal name or 
another. There are, however, two 
new Phlox subulata which I believe 
are outstanding enough to attract 
immediate attention. Phlox Camla, 
or Camlensis, is undoubtedly one of 
the finest of the newer perennials and 
is far ahead of anything else to be 
had in the subulata group. Those 
botanically inclined do not seem to 
agree on the origin of this phlox, but 
it makes little difference in cash re- 
turns from satisfied purchasers of this 
item whether it is a true subulata, a 
setosa or a complex hybrid. It looks 
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S. Dearborn St., 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 


and grows like a subulata, and most 
of the customers are willing to let 
the matter rest there. Camla is 4 
spiky-leaved little plant of rich green 
coloring, which does not brown as 
most subulatas do, but remains 4 
bright green most of the winter. The 
flowers are large and of a clear pink 
self color and are borne in profusion 
in the spring. What is more impor’ 

‘ ar again in consider’ 
able numbers in the late fall and con- 
tinue merrily through the fall frosts 
and freezes. without being affected in 
the least. This is a season when @ 
low plant in good bloom is a scarcity, 
and clumps of Camla in bloom in 
September and October should read- 
ily sell for a good price. 

The second outstanding subulata 
variety is a neat little white fellow 
known as Schneewittchen, or Snow 
White. Forming @ low compact 
clump, this variety is bedecked in the 
spring with tiny wheellike white 
blooms having @ peculiar slightly gray- 
ish cast, which not only seems tO en’ 
hance its beauty, but also definitely 
sets this variety apart from that large 
group of flat white spring bloomers. 
The trim tailored effect of a well 
grown clump of Snow White should 
also be a real selling point. 


If the ordinary producer of peren- 
nials wishes to avoid three of the 
greatest and most persistent head- 
aches in the line, let him stock hemero- 
callis, iris and peonia lightly and with 
utmost caution. The advice of any 
seasoned grower will undoubtedly be 
_—grow as few varieties as possible of 
all three and leave the remaining hun 
dreds to the specialist. Many a g 
nurseryman has been caught holding 
the overstocked hemerocallis bag the 
past year or two, and many more ho 
that selfsame bag year in and year 
out with iris and peonies, simply be- 
cause they have not stopped to analyze 
their costs as compared to their profits 
on lengthy lists of these items. 

Phlox paniculata js another likely 

urce of worry, trouble and expense 
to the average nurseryman. There 
are a bewildering number of varieties 
of this popular perennial to begin 
with, and to make matters worse, 
after one has laboriously waded 
through the various lists with their 
conflicting descriptions and mailed his 
purchase orders to reputable and sup’ 
posedly careful firms, he is likely to 
find that many of the varieties re 
ceived are badly mixed, while many 
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pore, Saar ee superior to the popular Harrington's Fungi and Plant Diseases. 


Experimenters report many startling results. @ . 
Don’t pay layman-consumer prices. Sup- Pink. Unquestionably, the new va- 4¥4” long. 25 power. Solid Brass. 
ply your own toothpick and eyedropper! 


Buy in wholesale quantities—get more riety proves to be a worthy rival of Postpaid in U.S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00. 


for your money. the older sort and, because of its HORTICULTURAL 


New prices: Two decigrams (2/10 gram) 
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Harrington’s Pink were at their best, 
> 4 The scientific Covering Material used 

Nursery and Florist September 20, 1939, the buds of the in the sterilization of soil by the pipe or 
Curtis were opening. The plants were tile steam method.—A heavy duck im- 
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SEEDS 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices F. 0. b. New York 


NEW CROP 
JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRY SEED 


%Ib. 1lb. 
incisa, Mame Cherry... .$0. $2.00 
japonica 35 1.30 
lannesiana, Hitoye Cherry 1.50 
Maximowiczii 45 1.50 
serrulata, Oriental Cherry 1.75 
subhirtella, Higan Cherry .65 2.25 
subhirtella pendula 75 «2.75 
triloba, Flowering Plum. .40 1.40 
yedoensis, Yedo Cherry.. .60 2.00 

Prices F.o.b. New York 
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Acer platanoides, Norway Maple. . $0.40 
spicatum, Mountain Maple. 1, 
Amelanchier stolonifera, Running 
Shadblow, d.b. 

Aristolochia tomentosa .. wana 
Benzoin e#stivale, Spicebush. 

Betula lutea, Yellow Birch, c.s.... 

“ nigra, River Birch, c.8...... 

“ papyrifera, Canoe Birch 
Bignonia radicans, Trumpetcreeper 
Calycanthus floridus, Common 

Sweetshrub, Northern seed 
Celtis mnippetggienai, Sugarberry, 


“ occidentalis, Hackberry, d.b.. 
Cercis canasensta, American Red- 


Clematis | we ye Scarlet Clematis, 
4 0Z., 
Cornus ome sibirica, Coral Dog- 
-60 
eanedentiea, ‘Dunchborss, d.b.. 
= — Flowering Dogwood, 


.30 

1 stolonitera, Red Osier Dog- 
wo c.8. -60 

Cupressus solenates: Arizona Cy- 
press (genuine) 80 
Fraxinus americana, White Ash. 25 
“ lanceolata, Green Ash 25 
Halesia tetraptera, Great Silverbell .35 

Juniperus virginiana, Red Cedar, 
d.b., Northern 45 

- virginiana. Red Cedar, 

Platte River 35 
eee Red Cedar, d.b., 30 


0z., , 
Koelreuteria 

Rain Tree - 
Liriodendron tulipifera, Tulip Tree 
_on Seaaees, Fraser Magnolia, ns 


™ giaves. Sweetbay -70 
tripetala, Umbrella Magnolia .50 

Malus baccata, Siberian Crab, c.s.. 
eee. Wild Sweet Crab, 


Morus vunee. Red Mulberry, c.s.. 
Picea glauca albertiana, Black 
Hills Spruce 
Pinus attenuata, Knobcone Pine.. 
Populus nigra italica, Lombardy 
Poplar 
- ewematia. European Aspen.. 
Prunus besseyi, Bessey Cherry, c. ‘s. 
cerasifera, Myrobalan Plum. 
= pees. European Bird Cherry, 


— 


puantia, Sand Cherry, c.s..... 
oo apres Choke- 


cher 
Quercus alee. white Oak 
“ macrocarpa, Mossycup Oak.. 
“ robur, English Oak 
“ rubra 
ee ee Glossy Buck- 
orn, ¢.8 
Rhododendron catawbiense, Ca- 
tawba Rhododendron, c.s., 
oz., $0. coe 
Cunninghami, c.s., te 02., $1.00 ... 
Rosa a ~ Meadow Rose, dried 


ips 
Sambucus cérulea, 


Sequoia sempervirens, Redwood, 


fe AP Se wR , : 
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1. 
Elder, d.b. 3. 


75 
25 


Genuine Calif. seed < 3.50 


Styrax americana, Snowbell 55 1. 


Vaccinium corymbosum, Highbush 


Blueberry, 4d.b. 3. 


“ pallidum, Blue Ridge Blue- 


berry, d.b. 3. 


pennsylvanicum, 


Blueberry, d. 3. 


“ vacillans, Dryland Blue- 


a.b. 1 3. 


berry, 
Viburnum acerifolium, 


Viburnum, 1, 
“ cassinoides, Withe-rod, d.b.. 55 1. 
“ Jentago, Nannyberry, d.b.. 55 1. 


Vitis vgipiaa. Riverbank Grape, ‘30 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


HERBST BROTHER 


92 Warren Street, NEW YORK, N.Y 


70 
10 
10 
10 
25 
25 
70 
75 
75 
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Ame-ican Florist Supply.................- 
American Landscape School . 
Andrews Nursery . 

Ariens Co, ............ 

Arvey Corp. .... eid 
Atlantic Nurseries, Inc. ............... 


Bagatelle Nursery 

Bailey a oy & ¥. . 

Ball, Inc., G L 

Bealle, J. . che wae 
Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery at 
Bobbink & Atkins........ 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Boxwood Gardens 

Boyd Nursery Co. id 
Brown & Larison Rose anata 


Burr & Co., C. R. 


Castle Chemical Co. 
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Cloverset Flower Farm... 
Coe, Ralph R. 

Cole Nursery Co. .. 
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Conigisky, B. F. 

Cottage Gardens . 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co. 
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Forest Nursery Co. 
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Hill Nursery Co., D. 
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Holton & Hunkel Co. 
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Hook's Nursery 
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House of Gurney, Inc. 
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Howard Rose Co. . 


Independent Fruit Co. 
Industrial Tape Corp. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Jewell Nursery Co. 


Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Koster Co., Inc. _.... 
Krieger's Wholesale Nursery... 21-25 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery... 
Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 
Landers Corp. 

Leonard & Son, A. M. 

Lovett, Lester C. 


Maclean & Associates, Jean 
McGill & Son, A. 

Mclihenny, E. A. .... 

Meehan Co., Thomas B. . 

Mehaffey, H. A. 

Milton Nursery Co. 

Moran, E. C, ...... 

Méss Co. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries... ; 
Mountain View Floral Nurseries s 


Natorp Co., W. A. 


Oberlin Peony Gardens 
Orenco Nursery Co. 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Nursery pat 
Pacific Northwest Rose Nursery... 
Paschke, Farm of... 3 
Perennial Nurseries _ : 
Peterson & Dering, inc. : bs 
Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. . 
Princeton Nurseries . 

Pritchard Nurseries 

Process Color Printing Co. 


Rambo's Wholesale Nurseries, L. J. 
Rosemont Nurseries 


Scarff's Nurseries 
Schifferli & Son Nurseries, F. E. 
Scotch Grove Nursery 
Sherman Nursery Co. 
Sherwood Nursery Co. 
Siebenthaler Co. 

Smith & Sons, Ltd., E. D. 
Soilmaster Co. 
Southern Nursery Co. 
Spelman Co., J. R. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Summit Nurseries 
Surtees, John 

Swink Nursery Co. 


Upton Gardens 


Van Bourgondien, Inc., C. J. 
Visser's Nurseries 


Washinaton Nu series 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 
Weaver Floral & Nursery Co. 
Westminster Nurseries 

Willis Nursery Co. 
Wonderland Nurseries 
Woodruff & Sons, Inc., F. H.. 


Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 











TURN YOUR STOCK INTO CASH—LIKE THIS 


“Inclosed you will find check for $4.00 for October 1 ad- 
vertisement. We will not continue this ad, as we have 
already practically sold out of Hemlock from the one 
insertion, but will send you other copy later.” 

O. H. Perry Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
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SOILMASTER 
PLANT FOOD 


jature’s way of feeding plants. Cut 


ywn your replacements by using this 
gh-grade humus mixture, which will 
ed the plant throughout the growing 
ison Clean, odorless and will not 
imm. Holds seven times its weight in 
ater. Ideal for lawns, gardens, shrubs 
d trees. Gives you a three years’ 
»wth in two years. 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


e same as Soilmaster except it is 
ir; used for acid-loving plants, such 

blueberries, rhododendrons, ever- 
eens, etc. Write for full information 
} Our money-making proposition to 
irserymen. Do not stock a single bag 
spend one cent. We furnish the 
at for your catalogue and do all the 
ork. Just give us a little space in your 
,talogue or order blank; then watch 


our profits climb. 


The Soilmaster Company 


Berrien Springs. Mich. 
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VITAPANE Js the Versatile 


wy “4 SUBSTITUTE You've 
been LOOKING FOR! 





CRYSTAL - CLEAR TRANSPARENT 
DURABLE GLASSY MATERIAL 


ADMITS OVER 60% 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


The latest development in flexible 
glass substitutes. Allows more light, 
permits easy inspection. 


USE VITAPANE many ways IN 


Greenhouses, Hot and Cold Bed 
Frames, Hot Houses, as Plant 
Protectors,and everywhere glass 





CAN BE USED 
WHEREVER 
GLASS IS USED 


WEATHERPROOF ¢ SHATTER-PROOF 


VITAPANE furnishes excellent insu- 
lation. Helps maintain uniform 
temperature and humidity. 

VITAPANE comes in 50-foot rolls, 36 


inches wide, packed individual carton. 


DON’T CONFUSE 

VITAPANE with any 

other glass substitutes. 

Vit is t 

flexible, and hasa glassy 

finish. (no gum, wax, or 

paraffin.) Odorless, greaseless, can be 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


Get VITAPANE at your Seed or 
Hardware Dealer or 





THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


is generally in use. 


e@ write For FREE SAMPLE 
ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of VITAPANE 
3462 NORTH KIMBALL AVENUE Dept. AN! CHICAGO 














ILLINOIS 








PROTECT 


TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 


with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Rock Garden =< Alpine Plants 


The world’s foremost liv- 


By Henry Correvon ing alpine plant grower 
Edited by Leonard Barron. 


Easily applied — economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 
Quart, $1.00 ostpaid—covers at Em 
Gallon, 00; 5 gallons, $12 
Write for detailed hag 


SPECIAL PRICES TO NURSERYMEN 


Castle Chemical Co. 


Castle Rock, Minn. 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. 


The trade's outstanding choice in a rock garden encyclopedia. 
Helps grow plants, plan gardens, make sales. 


The list of 542 kinds of plants with their 
species is the most complete ever compiled. It 
tells the place for each, how to grow it, time 
of flowering, height, color of flower, and all 
other information you need to select the kinds 
that best suit your locality. Includes equally 
complete lists of ferns, terrestrial orchids and 
hardy cacti. 








Now Only 


$3.00 
postpaid 


Henry Correvon, from more than 60 years untiring 
study, tells how to grow all thes different types and 
kinds of plants, how to acclimatize them, and how to 
build, plant and maintain rockeries. moraines and wall 


gardens 
$60 pages: 33 illustrations 





American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 








DAYTON, O 














KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 
solve soil problems. Equipment 


Sep ental Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


logue, 
address Dept. AN-1192 A.M. LEONARD & SON 


KEMP MANUFACTURING Co. > Te 
PIQUA, ‘Onto 


1919 Peach St. Erie, Pa 


SPECIAL OFFER 


80-page Nursery Salesman’s 


Plate Book 75¢ 


in full cloth 


Process Color Printing Co. 
TOL Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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HILL'S EVERGREENS 


Wholesale Catalogue 
New fall catalogue for the trade has been mailed, but if you failed to receive a 
copy, we will send you it upon your request. We offer a large variety of Ever- 
greens for lining out, also larger grades for immediate sale. 


A Dealers’ Descriptive Catalogue 
About November 15, this new issue, containing 60 color plates and including 
several new pictures of Japanese Yew, will be ready. One copy mailed free. 
Additional copies at 50c. 


Hill’s Book of Evergreens 
(Price $3.50 each. Postage paid) 
1,280 nurserymen have bought this book in the last 2!/, years. 7,000 copies sold 
to date. This is an authentic and simplified discussion of Evergreens designed to 
be of help to nurserymen and nursery salesmen. We gladly mail copies subject 
to approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. 


Evergreen Specialists . Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILL. 














NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


Results achieved by this germ-killing 
tape prove the effectiveness of 
Nurseryman’s Tape in reducing 
knots and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. No danger of gir- 
dling as the air-tight spiral wrapping 
decomposes in ample time. 


If other nurserymen can gain im- 
provements in stand ranging from 
65% to 75%, so can you! Send for 
samples and prices. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 





